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CHARLES  LAMB. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

In  reading  English  literature  we  notice  that  names 
of  authors  fall  into  groups.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Ben 
Jonson,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  and  others 
occur  to  us  ;  or  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  brings  to 
mind  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Swift.  Sometimes  the 
writers  of  a  period  may  have  little  to  do  with  each 
other  in  a  friendly  way.  Sometimes  we  think  of  them 
almost  as  much  through  their  social  relations  as 
through  their  independent  work.  The  period  which 
extended  from  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the 
close  of  the  first  third  of  this  has  a  certain  separate¬ 
ness,  and  as  we  get  farther  away  from  it  we  are  likely 
to  set  it  off  in  our  minds.  It  was  not  so  great  a 
period  as  the  Elizabethan  ;  it  had  no  such  command¬ 
ing  genius  as  Shakespeare,  but  it  was  a  period  full  of 
beginnings  in  literature,  and  it  is  very  close  to  us  in 
feeling,  so  that  it  will  be  long  before  it  seems  to  be  a 
past  epoch. 

Now  the  interesting  writers  of  that  time  were  for 
the  most  part  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 
When  we  read  the  lives,  and  the  writings  also,  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
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Hazlitt,  and  others  we  trace  in  each  the  names  and 
personalities  of  the  rest.  In  the  essays  and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Charles  Lamb,  for  example,  we  are  constantly 
running  across  references  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Hazlitt,  and  thus  we  think  of  Lamb 
through  all  his  life  as  living  in  the  society  of  other 
men  of  letters.  But  there  was  one  person  whose  name 
is  very  closely  and  very  beautifully  associated  with 
that  of  Charles  Lamb,  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb. 

The  j Essays  of  Elia ,  by  which  Lamb  is  best  known, 
abound  in  happy  little  references  to  his  early  life ; 
but  they  are  silent,  as  well  they  might  be,  regarding 
the  tragedy  which  fell  upon  the  brother  and  sister 
when  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  life.  Charles 
Lamb  was  born  February  10,  1775,  in  the  Temple, 
the  great  lawyers’  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
in  London  ;  and  in  London  or  its  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  Lamb  lived  all  his  days ;  he  was  restless  to  get 
back  to  the  city  when  occasional  slight  journeys  took 
him  away.  He  was  born  in  the  Temple  because  his 
father  was  clerk  and  servant  to  a  lawyer  living  there. 
He  had  an  elder  brother  and  sister,  John  twelve  years, 
and  Mary  ten  years  his  senior.  The  family  was  poor, 
but  when  Charles  was  eight  years  old  he  had  the 
very  great  privilege,  as  it  was  for  a  boy  of  such  a 
family,  of  being  admitted  to  the  school  known  as 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  there  he  spent  seven  years,  a 
recollection  of  which  he  has  left  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  essays.  One  of  his  schoolmates,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

When  he  left  school  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He 
loved  books  and  seemed  marked  out  for  a  scholar,  but 
he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  would  have 
afcood  in  his  way  sadly  had  he  entered  one  of  the 
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learned  professions  ;  but,  besides,  his  family  was  poor, 
and  he  was  needed  as  one  of  the  breadwinners.  His 
father  was  failing  in  health  and  powers;  his  elder 
brother  held  a  clerkship  in  the  South  Sea  House,  the 
offices  of  a  great  trading  company  to  the  South  Sea, 
but  seems  to  have  been  an  easy-going,  rather  self 
indulgent  fellow,  who  would  make  no  sacrifice  of  his 
own  comfort  for  the  help  of  his  family.  Mary,  ten 
years  older  than  Charles,  was  his  dearest  companion, 
and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  tastes.  In  his  bov 
hood  he  sometimes  went  with  her  to  his  grandmother’s 
home  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  sweet  country  life  filled 
his  mind  with  many  beautiful  images,  though  as  a 
man  he  was  most  fascinated  by  the  roar  and  fulness 
of  city  streets. 

For  a  short  time  Charles  Lamb  held  a  minor  post 
in  the  South  Sea  House,  but  in  April,  1792,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  the  service  of  that  corporation  he  con¬ 
tinued  all  his  working  life,  being  finally  retired  from 
duty  on  a  pension.  With  the  earnings  of  his  clerk¬ 
ship  he  helped  maintain  his  aged  father  and  mother, 
and  his  sister  Mary.  They  were  all  living  in  a  hum¬ 
ble  way  in  Little  Queen  Street.  His  mother  was  a 
confirmed  invalid,  his  father  was  in  his  second  child¬ 
hood,  and  Mary  was  helping  to  support  the  household 
by  needlework.  Charles  Lamb  had  for  three  years 
been  working  at  the  East  India  House,  when  for  a 
brief  period  he  was  stricken  with  a  mild  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  and  had  for  a  while  to  be  kept  under  restraint. 
It  is  probable  that  the  disease  was  in  the  family  blood, 
for  not  long  after  Mary  Lamb,  broken  down  by  the 
strain  upon  her,  lost  her  reason  wholly,  and,  ignorant 
of  what  she  was  doing,  killed  her  mother  and  wounded 
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her  father.  Charles,  who  was  present  and  tried  in 
vain  to  interpose,  was  himself  injured. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience,  and  the  sadness  was 
deepened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  Mary’s  permanent  recovery.  She  was  in  the 
asylum  when  her  father  died,  and  Charles  begged  to 
have  her  brought  back  to  him.  Thenceforth  she  was 
his  companion  through  life,  and  outlived  him.  The 
mania  never  returned  to  afflict  him,  but  from  time 
to  time  Mary  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  asylum. 
She  could  commonly  anticipate  the  attacks,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd  on  one  occasion  met  the  brother  and 
sister  “  slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath  in 
Hoxton  fields,  both  weeping  bitterly,  and  found,  on 
joining  them,  that  they  were  taking  their  solemn  way 
to  the  accustomed  asylum.” 

This  beautiful  devotion  of  Charles  Lamb  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  which  bade  him  renounce  marriage,  was  repaid  by 
the  most  tender  companionship.  Both  loved  books 
and  the  play.  In  the  essays  the  Bridget  Elia  who  is 
so  often  referred  to  is  hardly  more  than  another  name 
for  Mary  Lamb.  Their  cosy  rooms  were  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  poets,  the  wits,  and  the  critics  of 
their  day.  Charles  Lamb,  the  gentle,  as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called,  had  a  nature  which  was  tender  to  all 
that  was  weak  and  erring  ;  especially  was  he  evei  soli¬ 
citous  for  his  sister’s  welfare.  He  was  a  reader  who 
delighted  in  the  best  of  old  English  literature,  and  did 
much  to  bring  back  a  taste  for  it.  He  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  acute  critic  both  of  literature  and  of  some  other 
forms  of  art,  and  in  conversation  he  was  constantly  say¬ 
ing  witty  and  bright  things.  With  his  sister  he  wrote 
the  Tales  from  Shakespeare  that  are  so  widely  known, 
wnd  he  wrote  some  happy  verse.  After  his  death  his 
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letters  to  his  friends  were  published,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  delightful  letters  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

But  as  has  been  said  already,  he  is  best  known  by 
his  essays.  He  took  for  a  signature  Elia,  the  name  of 
an  obscure  fellow  clerk,  and  from  time  to  time  wrote 
playful  papers  containing  reminiscences,  light  studies 
of  persons,  and  sly  hits  at  manners,  delicate  criticism 
of  books,  and  bits  of  imaginative  fancy.  The  whole 
group  is  not  very  extensive,  but  they  cannot  all  be 
given  in  this  selection.  He  contributed  them  one 
by  one  to  journals,  and  some  were  not  gathered  into 
books  till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  December 
27,  1834.  Mary  Lamb  died  May  20,  1847,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two. 

The  notes,  except  the  slight  ones  in  brackets,  are 
taken  from  Canon  Ainger’s  edition  of  the  Essays  of 
Elia. 


ESSAYS  OF  ELIA, 


DREAM  CHILDREN:  A  REVERIE. 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders 
when  they  were  children  ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or  gran- 
dame,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other  evening 
to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field,1  who  lived 
in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger 
than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had 
been  the  scene  —  so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed 
in  that  part  of  the  country  —  of  the  tragic  incidents 
which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with  from  the 
ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel 

1  Lamb’s  grandmother,  Mary  Field,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
housekeeper  at  Biakesware,  a  dower-liouse  of  the  Hertfordshire 
family  of  Plumers,  a  few  miles  from  Ware.  William  Plumer, 
who  represented  his  county  for  so  many  years  in  Parliament,  was 
still  living,  and  Lamb  may  have  disguised  the  whereabouts  cl 
the  “  great  house  ”  out  of  consideration  for  him.  Why  he  sub¬ 
stituted  Norfolk  is  only  matter  for  conjecture.  Perhaps  there 
were  actually  scenes  from  the  old  legend  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood  carved  upon  a  chimney-piece  at  Biakesware  ;  possibly 
there  was  some  old  story  in  the  annals  of  the  Plumer  family 
touching  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  two  children,  for  which 
it  pleased  Lamb  to  substitute  the  story  of  the  familiar  ballad. 
His  grandmother,  as  he  has  told  us  in  his  lines  The  Grandamet 
was  deeply  versed  “  in  anecdote  domestic.” 
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uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon 
the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story 
down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts  ;  till  a  foolish  rich  per¬ 
son  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of  modern  in¬ 
vention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice 
put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother’s  looks,  too  tender  to 
be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  reli¬ 
gious  and  how  good  their  great-grandmother  Field  was, 
how  beloved  and  respected  by  everybody,  though  she 
was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great  house,  but 
had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects 
she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it,  too)  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a 
newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county ;  but  still 
she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own, 
and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort 
while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and 
was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments 
stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner’s  other  house, 
where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if 
some  one  were  to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had 
seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady 
C.’s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled, 
as  much  as  to  say,  u  That  would  be  foolish  indeed.” 
And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  fune«= 
ral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and 
some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighborhood  for  many 
miles  round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory, 
because  she  had  been  such  a  good  and  religious 
woman  ;  so  good,  indeed,  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery 
by  heart,  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides. 
Here  little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what 
a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person  their  great-grandmo- 
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ther  Field  once  was ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was 
esteemed  the  best  dancer  —  here  Alice’s  little  right 
foot  played  an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my 
looking*  grave,  it  desisted  —  the  best  dancer,  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  in  the  county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer, 
came,  and  bowed  her  down  with  pain ;  but  it  could 
never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by 
herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house  ;  and 
how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  infants  was 
to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down  the  great 
staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but  she  said  “  those  in¬ 
nocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;  ”  and  how  frightened 
I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my  maid  to 
sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or 
religious  as  she  —  and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  look 
courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her 
grandchildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holy- 
days,  where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours 
by  myself  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve 
Caesars  that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old 
marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be 
turned  into  marble  with  them ;  how  I  never  could  be 
tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its 
vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  flut¬ 
tering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the 
gilding  almost  rubbed  out  —  sometimes  in  the  spacious 
old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I  had  almost  to  myself, 
unless  when  now  and  then  a  solitary  gardening  man 
would  cross  me  — and  how  the  nectarines  and  peaches 
hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck 
them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now 
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and  then, —  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  stroll¬ 
ing  about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew-trees, 
or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the 
fir-apples,  which  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at 
—  or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh  grass  with  all  the 
fine  garden  smells  around  me  —  or  basking  in  the 
orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  ripening,  too, 
along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful 
warmth  —  or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and 
fro  in  the  fish-pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway 
down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their 
impertinent  friskings,  —  I  had  more  pleasure  in  these 
busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common 
baits  of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back 
upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unob¬ 
served  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her, 
and  both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the 
present  as  irrelevant.  Then,  in  somewhat  a  more 
heightened  tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grand¬ 
mother  Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an 
especial  manner  she  might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle, 
John  L - J  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  spir¬ 

ited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some 

1  Of  course  John  Lamb,  the  brother  [then  lately  dead]. 
Whether  Charles  was  ever  a  “  lame-footed  99  boy,  through  some 
temporary  cause,  we  cannot  say.  We  know  that  at  the  time  of 
the  mother’s  death  John  Lamb  was  suffering  from  an  injury  to 
his  foot,  and  made  it  (after  his  custom)  an  excuse  for  not  exert¬ 
ing  himself  unduly.  See  the  letter  of  Charles  to  Coleridge  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  time.  “  My  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  with¬ 
out  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and 
infirmities,  had  now,  with  his  bad  leg,  an  exemption  from  such 
duties.” 
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of  us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he 
could  get,  when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves, 
and  make  it  carry  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out  — 
and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens,  too, 
but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within 
their  boundaries  —  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the 
admiration  of  everybody,  but  of  their  great-grand¬ 
mother  Field  most  especially  ;  and  how  he  used  to 
carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy 
—  for  lie  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me  —  many  a  mile 
when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain ;  —  and  how  in  after 
life  he  became  lame-footed,  too,  and  I  did  not  always 
(I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was 
impatient  and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently  how 
considerate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  : 
and  how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead 
an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while 
ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
and  how  I  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me  ;  and 
though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and 
I  missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive 
again,  to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled 
sometimes),  rather  than  not  have  him  again,  and  was 
as  uneasy  without  him  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  must 
have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.  —  Here 
the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John, 
and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 
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their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet 
persisting  ever,  1  courted  the  fair  Alice  W - n  ; 1  and 

1  In  my  memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,  I  have  given  the  reasons 

for  identifying  Alice  W - n  with  the  Anna  of  the  early  sonnets, 

and  again  with  the  form  and  features  of  the  village  maiden  de¬ 
scribed  as  Rosamund  Gray.  The  girl  who  is  celebrated  under 
these  various  names  won  the  heart  of  Charles  Lamb  while  he 
was  yet  little  more  than  a  boy.  He  does  not  care  to  conceal 
from  us  that  it  was  in  Hertfordshire,  while  under  his  grandmo¬ 
ther's  roof,  that  he  first  met  her.  The  Beauty  “  with  the  yellow 
Hertfordshire  hair —  so  like  my  Alice,”  is  how  he  describes  the 
portrait  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Blakesmoor.  Moreover,  the 
“  winding  wood- walks  green  ”  where  he  roamed  with  his  Anna, 
can  hardly  be  unconnected  with  the  “  walks  and  windings  of 
Blakesmoor,”  apostrophized  at  the  close  of  that  beautiful  essay. 
And  there  is  a  group  of  cottages  called  Blenheim,  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  site  of  Blakesware  House,  where  the  origi¬ 
nal  Anna,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  village,  resided. 

“  Alice  W - n  ”  is  one  of  Lamb’s  deliberate  inventions.  In  the 

key  to  the  initials  employed  by  him  in  his  essays,  he  explains  that 

Alice  W - n  stood  for  Alice  Winterton,  but  that  the  name  was 

“  feigned.”  Anna  was,  in  fact,  the  nearest  clue  to  the  real  name 
that  Lamb  has  vouchsafed.  Her  actual  name  was,  I  have  the 
best  reason  to  believe,  Ann  Simmons.  She  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Bartram,  the  pawnbroker  of  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  The  complete  history  of  this  episode  in  Lamb’s  life 
will  probably  never  come  to  light.  There  are  many  obvious  Tea-' 
sons  why  any  idea  of  marriage  should  have  been  indefinitely 
abandoned.  The  poverty  in  Lamb’s  home  is  one  such  reason  ; 
and  one,  even  more  decisive,  may  have  been  the  disovery  of  the 
taint  of  madness  that  was  inherited,  in  more  or  less  degree,  by 
all  the  children.  Why  Lamb  chose  the  particular  alias  of  Win¬ 
terton,  under  which  to  disguise  his  early  love,  will  never  be 
known.  It  was  a  name  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  being  that  of  the 
old  steward  in  Golman’s  play  of  the  Iron  Chest ,  a  part  created  by 
Lamb’s  favorite  comedian  Dodd.  The  play  was  first  acted  in 
1796,  about  the  time  when  the  final  separation  of  the  lovers 
seems  to  have  taken  place. 
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as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant  in 
maidens  —  when,  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the  soul 
of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such  a  re¬ 
ality  of  re-presentment  that  I  became  in  doubt  which 
of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright 
hair  was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children 
gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still 
receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful  feat¬ 
ures  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which,  with¬ 
out  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of 
speech :  u  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are 
we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bar- 
trum  father.  We  are  nothing  ;  less  than  nothing, 
and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and 
must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of 

ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a  name  ” - and, 

immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated 
in  my  bachelor  armchair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep, 
with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side  — • 
but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone  forever. 


BLAKE3M00R1  IN  - SHIRE. 

I  DO  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting  than  to 
range  at  will  over  the  deserted  apartments  of  some 

1  Blakesmoor,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  Blakesware, 
a  dower-house  of  the  Plumers,  about  five  miles  from  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire.  If  there  were  ever  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
Lamb’s  own  words  are  decisive.  In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Bar¬ 
ton,  of  August  10, 1827,  occurs  the  following  charming  passage  : 
“  You  have  well  described  your  old-fashioned  paternal  hall. 
Is  it  not  odd  that  every  one’s  recollections  are  of  some  such 
place  ?  I  had  my  Blakesware  (‘  Biakesmoor  ’  in  the  London). 
Nothing  fills  a  child’s  mind  like  a  large  old  mansion,  better  if 
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fine  old  family  mansion.  The  traces  of  extinct  gran¬ 
deur  admit  of  a  better  passion  than  envy ;  and  con¬ 
templations  on  the  great  and  goodv  whom  we  fancy 
in  succession  to  have  been  its  inhabitants,  weave  for 
us  illusions,  incompatible  with  the  bustle  of  modern 
occupancy,  and  vanities  of  foolish  present  aristocracy. 
The  same  difference  of  feeling,  I  think,  attends  us 
between  entering  an  empty  and  a  crowded  church. 
In  the  latter  it  is  chance  but  some  present  human 
frailty  —  an  act  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  auditory  —  or  a  trait  of  affectation,  or  worse, 
vainglory,  on  that  of  the  preacher,  puts  us  by  our 
best  thoughts,  disharmonizing  the  place  and  the  occa¬ 
sion.  But  wouldst  thou  know  the  beauty  of  holiness? 
—  go  alone  on  some  week-day,  borrowing  the  keys  of 
good  Master  Sexton,  traverse  the  cool  aisles  of  some 
country  church:  think  of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled 
there  —  the  congregations,  old  and  young,  that  have 
found  consolation  there  —  the  meek  pastor  —  the  do¬ 
cile  parishioner.  With  no  disturbing  emotions,  no 
cross  conflicting  comparisons,  drink  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  place,  till  thou  thyself  become  as  fixed  and 
motionless  as  the  marble  effigies  that  kneel  and  weep 
around  thee. 

an-  or  partially-  occupied  :  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  deceased 
members  of  the  county  and  justices  of  the  Quorum.  Would  I 
were  buried  in  the  peopled  solitudes  of  one  with  my  feelings  at 
seven  years  old  !  Those  marble  busts  of  the  emperors,  they 
seemed  as  if  they  were  to  stand  forever,  as  they  had  stood 
from  the  living  days  of  Rome,  in  that  old  marble  hall,  and  I  to 
partake  of  their  permanency.  Eternity  was,  while  I  thought 
not  of  time.  But  he  thought  of  me,  and  they  are  toppled  down, 
and  corn  covers  the  spot  of  the  noble  old  dwelling  and  its 
princely  gardens.  I  feel  like  a  grasshopper  that,  chirping  about 
the  grounds,  escaped  the  scythe  only  by  my  littleness.” 
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Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not  resist  go¬ 
ing  some  few  miles  out  of  my  road  to  look  upon  the 
remains  of  an  old  great  house  with  which  I  had  been 
impressed  in  this  way  in  infancy.  I  was  apprised 
that  the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled  it  down ;  still  I 
had  a  vague  notion  that  it  could  not  all  have  perished, 

• —  that  so  much  solidity  with  magnificence  could  not 
have  been  crushed  all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and 
rubbish  which  I  found  it. 

The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a  swift  hand 
indeed,  and  the  demolition  of  a  few  weeks  had 
reduced  it  to  —  an  antiquity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of  everything. 
Where  had  stood  the  great  gates?  What  bounded 
the  court-yard  ?  Whereabout  did  the  out-houses  com¬ 
mence?  A  few  bricks  only  lay  as  representatives  of 
that  which  was  so  stately  and  so  spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  human  victim  at  this 
rate.  The  burnt  ashes  of  a  man  weigh  more  in  their 
proportion. 

Had  I  seen  these  brick-and-mortar  knaves  at  their 
process  of  destruction,  at  the  plucking  of  every  panel 
I  should  have  felt  the  varlets  at  my  heart.  I  should 
have  cried  out  to  them  to  spare  a  plank  at  least  out 
of  the  cheerful  storeroom,  in  whose  hot  window-seat 
I  used  to  sit  and  read  Cowley,  with  the  grass-plot 
before,  and  the  hum  and  flappings  of  that  one  solitary 
wasp  that  ever  haunted  it  about  me  —  it  is  in  mine 
ears  now,  as  oft  as  summer  returns ;  or  a  panel  of  the 
yellow-room. 

Why,  every  plank  and  panel  of  that  house  for  me 
had  magic  in  it.  The  tapestried  bedrooms  —  tapes¬ 
try  so  much  better  than  painting  —  not  adorning 
merely,  but  peopling  the  wainscots  —  at  which  child- 
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hood  ever  and  anon  would  steal  a  look,  shifting  its 
coverlid  (replaced  as  quickly)  to  exercise  its  tender 
courage  in  a  momentary  eye-encounter  with  those 
stern  bright  visages,  staring  reciprocally  —  all  Ovid 
on  the  walls,  in  colors  vivider  than  his  description. 
Actaeon  in  mid  sprout,  with  the  unappeasable  prudery 
of  Diana;  and  the  still  more  provoking  and  almost 
culinary  coolness  of  Dan  Phoebus,  eel-fasliion,  deliber¬ 
ately  divesting  of  Marsyas. 

Then,  that  haunted  room  —  in  which  old  Mrs. 
Battle  died  —  whereinto  I  have  crept,  but  always  in 
the  daytime,  with  a  passion  of  fear ;  and  a  sneaking 
curiosity,  terror-tainted,  to  hold  communication  with 
the  past.  — Haw  shall  they  build  it  up  again? 

It  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so  long 
deserted  but  that  the  traces  of  the  splendor  of  past 
inmates  were  everywhere  apparent.  Its  furniture 
was  still  standing  —  even  to  the  tarnished  gilt  leather 
battledores,  and  crumbling  feathers  of  shuttlecocks 
in  the  nursery,  which  told  that  children  had  once 
played  there.  But  I  was  a  lonely  child,  and  had  the 
range  at  will  of  every  apartment,  knew  every  nook 
and  corner,  wondered  and  worshipped  everywhere. 

The  solitude  of  childhood  is  not  so  much  the 
mother  of  thought  as  it  is  the  feeder  of  love,  of 
silence,  and  admiration.  So  strange  a  passion  for 
the  place  possessed  me  in  those  years,  that,  though 
there  lay,  —  I  shame  to  say  how  few  roods  distant  from 
the  mansion,  —  half  hid  by  trees,  what  I  judged  some 
romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which  bound  me  to 
the  house,  and  such  my  carefulness  not  to  pass  its 
strict  and  proper  precincts,  that  the  idle  waters  lay 
unexplored  for  me;  and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity 
prevailing  over  elder  devotion,  I  found,  to  my  aston- 
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ishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook  bad  been  the  Lacus 
Incognitus  of  my  infancy.  Variegated  views,  exten¬ 
sive  prospects  —  and  those  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  house  —  I  was  told  of  such  —  what  were  they  to 
me,  being  out  of  the  boundaries  of  my  Eden?  So 
far  from  a  wish  to  roam,  I  would  have  drawn,  me* 
thought,  still  closer  the  fences  of  my  chosen  prison^ 
and  have  been  hemmed  in  by  a  yet  securer  cincture 
of  those  excluding  garden  walls.  I  could  have  ex¬ 
claimed  with  the  garden-loving  poet :  — 

“  Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines  ; 

Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines  ; 

And  oh  so  close  your  circles  lace, 

That  I  may  never  leave  this  place  ; 

But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak 
Ere  I  your  silken  bondage  break, 

Do  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too, 

And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through.” 1 

I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snug  firesides 
—  the  low-built  roof  —  parlors  ten  feet  by  ten  — 
frugal  boards,  and  all  the  homeliness  of  home  —  these 
were  the  condition  of  my  birth  —  the  wholesome  soil 
which  I  was  planted  in.  Yet,  without  impeachment 
to  their  tenderest  lessons,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  had 
glances  of  something  beyond,  and  to  have  taken,  if 
but  a  peep,  in  childhood,  at  the  contrasting  accidents 
of  a  great  fortune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  been  born  gentle.  The  pride  of  ancestry 
may  be  had  on  cheaper  terms  than  to  be  obliged  to 
an  importunate  race  of  ancestors;  and  the  coatless 
antiquary  in  his  unemblazoned  cell,  revolving  the 
long  line  of  a  Mowbray’s  or  De  Clifford’s  pedigree, 
at  those  sounding  names  may  warm  himself  into  as 
1  Marvell,  on  Appleton  House,  to  the  Lord  Fairfax. 
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gay  a  vanity  as  those  who  do  inherit  them.  The 
claims  of  birth  are  ideal  merely,  and  what  herald 
shall  go  about  to  strip  me  of  an  idea?  Is  it  trench¬ 
ant  to  their  swords  ?  can  it  be  hacked  off  as  a  spur 
can?  or  torn  away  like  a  tarnished  garter? 

What,  else,  were  the  families  of  the  great  to  us? 
what  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious  geneak> 
gies,  or  their  capitulatory  brass  monuments?  What 
to  us  the  uninterrupted  current  of  their  bloods,  if  our 
own  did  not  answer  within  us  to  a  cognate  and  cor¬ 
responding  elevation  ? 

Or  wherefore,  else,  O  tattered  and  diminished 
6  Scutcheon  that  hung  upon  the  time-worn  walls  of  thy 
princely  stairs,  Blakesmoor!  have  I  in  childhood  so 
oft  stood  poring  upon  thy  mystic  characters  —  thy 
emblematic  supporters,  with  their  prophetic  “Eesur- 
gam”  — till,  every  dreg  of  peasantry  purging  off,  I 
received  into  myself  Very  Gentility?  Thou  wert 
first  in  my  morning  eyes ;  and  of  nights  hast  detained 
my  steps  from  bedward,  till  it  was  but  a  step  from 
gazing  at  thee  to  dreaming  on  thee. 

This  is  the  only  true  gentry  by  adoption ;  the  ver¬ 
itable  change  of  blood,  and  not  as  empirics  have 
fabled,  by  transfusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid 
trophy,  I  know  not,  I  inquired  not;  but  its  fading 
rags,  and  colors  cobweb -stained,  told  that  its  subject 
was  of  two  centuries  back. 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was  some 
Damoetas,  — feeding  flocks,  not  his  own,  upon  the 
hills  of  Lincoln  —  did  I  in  less  earnest  vindicate  to 
myself  the  family  trappings  of  this  once  proud  iEgon? 
repaying  by  a  backward  triumph  the  insults  he  might 
possibly  have  heaped  in  his  lifetime  upon  my  poor 
pastoral  progenitor. 
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If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present 
owners  of  the  mansion  had  least  reason  to  complain. 
They  had  long  forsaken  the  old  house  of  their  fathers 
for  a  newer  trifle;  and  I  was  left  to  appropriate  to 
myself  what  images  I  could  pick  up,  to  raise  my 
fancy,  or  to  soothe  my  vanity. 

I  was  the  true  descendant  of  those  old  W - s,1 

and  not  the  present  family  of  that  name,  who  had  fled 
the  old  waste  places. 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  family  portraits, 
which  as  I  have  gone  over,  giving  them  in  fancy  my 
own  family  name,  one  —  and  then  another  —  would 
seem  to  smile,  reaching  forward  from  the  canvas,  to 
recognize  the  new  relationship;  while  the  rest  looked 
grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacancy  in  their  dwelling, 
and  thoughts  of  fled  posterity. 

The  Beauty  with  the  cool  blue  pastoral  drapery, 
and  a  lamb  —  that  hung  next  the  great  bay  window 

—  with  the  bright  yellow  H - shire  hair,  and  eye 

of  watchet  hue  —  so  like  my  Alice ! 2  —  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  she  was  a  true  Elia  —  Mildred  Elia,  I  take  it. 

Mine,  too,  Blakesmoor,  was  thy  noble  Marble 
Hall,  with  its  mosaic  pavements,  and  its  Twelve 
Caesars  —  stately  busts  in  marble  —  ranged  round ;  of 
whose  countenances,  young  reader  of  faces  as  I  was, 
the  frowning  beauty  of  Nero,  I  remember,  had  most 
of  my  wonder;  but  the  mild  Galba  had  my  love. 
There  they  stood  in  the  coldness  of  death,  yet  fresh- 
ness  of  immortality. 

1  Lamb  disguises  the  family  of  Plumer  under  this  change  of 
initial.  He  certainty  did  not  mean  the  Wards  —  Mr.  Ward  not 
having  become  connected  with  the  family  of  Plumer  till  several 
years  later  than  the  date  of  this  essay. 

2  [See  the  note  on  Alice  in  the  previous  essay,  Dream  ChiL 
dren ,  p.  15.] 
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Mine,  too,  thy  lofty  Justice  Hall,  with  its  one 
chair  of  authority,  high-backed  and  wickered,  once 
the  terror  of  luckless  poacher,  or  self-forgetful  maiden 
• —  so  common  since,  that  bats  have  roosted  in  it. 

Mine,  too,  —  whose  else  ?  —  thy  costly  fruit -garden  5 
with  its  sun-baked  southern  wall;  the  ampler  pleas¬ 
ure  -  garden,  rising  backwards  from  the  house  m 
triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots  now  of  palest  lead, 
save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have  been  gilt 
and  glittering ;  the  verdant  quarters  backwarder  still ; 
and,  stretching  still  beyond,  in  old  formality,  thy 
firry  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the 
day-long  murmuring  wood-pigeon,  with  that  antique 
image  in  the  centre,  God  or  Goddess  I  wist  not;  but 
child  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  paid  never  a  sincerer 
worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvan  us  in  their  native  groves, 
than  I  to  that  fragmental  mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  kissed  my  childish  hands 
too  fervently  in  your  idol-worship,  walks  and  wind¬ 
ings  of  Blakesmook  !  for  this,  or  what  sin  of  mine, 
has  the  plough  passed  over  your  pleasant  places?  I 
sometimes  think  that  as  men,  when  they  die,  do  not 
die  all,  so  of  their  extinguished  habitations  there  may 
be  a  hope  —  a  germ  to  be  revivified. 
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Bridget  Elia  1  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  many 
a  long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extend- 

1  Mary  Lamb.  The  lives  of  the  brother  and  sister  are  so 
bound  together,  that  the  illustrations  of  their  joint  life  afforded 
by  this  essay,  and  that  on  Old  China ,  are  of  singular  interest. 
They  show  us  the  brighter  and  happier  intervals  of  that  life, 
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ing  beyond  the  period  of  memory.  We  house  to¬ 
gether,  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double 
singleness ;  with  such  tolerable  comfort,  upon  the 
whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  dis¬ 
position  to  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash 
king’s  offspring,  to  bewail  my  celibacy.  We  agree 
pretty  well  in  our  tastes  and  habits  —  yet  so,  as 
46 with  a  difference.”  We  are  generally  in  harmony  9 
with  occasional  bickerings  —  as  it  should  be  among 
near  relations.  Our  sympathies  are  rather  under¬ 
stood  than  expressed;  and  once,  upon  my  dissembling 
a  tone  in  my  voice  more  kind  than  ordinary,  my 
cousin  burst  into  tears,  and  complained  that  I  was 
altered.  We  are  both  great  readers  in  different 
directions.  While  I  am  hanging  over  (for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of 
his  strange  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted  in  some 
modern  tale  or  adventure,  whereof  our  common  read¬ 
ing-table  is  daily  fed  with  assiduously  fresh  supplies. 
Narrative  teases  me.  I  have  little  concern  in  the 
progress  of  events.  She  must  have  a  story  —  well, 
ill,  or  indifferently  told  —  so  there  be  life  stirring  in 
it,  and  plenty  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The  fluctua- 

without  which  indeed  it  could  hardly  have  been  borne  for  those 
eight-and-thirty  years.  In  1805,  during  one  of  Mary  Lamb’s 
periodical  attacks  of  mania,  and  consequent  absences  from  home, 
Charles  writes  :  “  I  am  a  fool  bereft  of  her  cooperation.  I  am 
used  to  look  up  to  her  in  the  least  and  biggest  perplexities.  To 
say  all  that  I  find  her  would  be  more  than,  I  think,  anybody 
could  possibly  understand.  She  is  older,  wiser,  and  better  than 
I  am  ;  and  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I  cover  to  myself  by 
thinking  on  her  goodness.”  Compare  also  the  sonnet  written  bj 
Charles,  in  one  of  his  “  lucid  intervals  ”  when  himself  in  confine* 
ment,  m  1790,  ending  with  the  words,  — 

“ - tlie  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 

Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend.” 
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tions  of  fortune  in  fiction  —  and  almost  in  real  life  — • 
jiave  ceased  to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully  upon 
me.  Out-of-the-way  humors  and  opinions  —  heads 
with  some  diverting  twist  in  them  —  the  oddities  of 
authorship,  please  me  most.  My  cousin  has  a  native 
disrelish  of  anything  that  sounds  odd  or  bizarre. 
Nothing  goes  down  with  her  that  is  quaint,  irregular, 
or  out  of  the  road  of  common  sympathy.  She  “holds 
Nature  more  clever.”  I  can  pardon  her  blindness  to 
the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the  “  Religio  Medici;”1 
but  she  must  apologize  to  me  for  certain  disrespectful 
insinuations,  which  she  has  been  pleased  to  throw  out 
latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear  favorite 
of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but  one  —  the  thrice 
noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous,  but  again  somewhat  fan¬ 
tastical  and  original-brained,  generous  Margaret  New¬ 
castle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps 
than  I  could  have  wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associ¬ 
ates  and  mine,  free-thinkers  —  leaders,  and  diseiplest 
of  novel  philosophies  and  systems;  but  she  neither 
wrangles  with,  nor  accepts,  their  opinions.  That 
which  was  good  and  venerable  to  her,  when  a  child, 
retains  its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She  never 
juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  understanding. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  posi- 
tive ;  and  I  have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes 
to  be  almost  uniformly  this  —  that  in  matters  of  fact, 
dates,  and  circumstances,  it  turns  out  that  I  was  in 
the  right,  and  my  cousin  in  tiie  wrong.  But  where 
we  have  differed  upon  moral  points ;  upon  something 
proper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone;  whatever  heat  of 
opposition  or  steadiness  of  conviction  I  set  out  with, 
*  [A  famous  book  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1005-1682.] 
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I  am  sure  always,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  brought  over 
to  her  way  of  thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kinswoman 
with  a  gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be 
told  of  her  faults.  She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to 
say  no  worse  of  it)  of  reading  in  company :  at  which 
times  she  will  answer  yes  or  no  to  a  question,  without 
fully  understanding  its  purport  —  which  is  provoking, 
and  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dignity 
of  the  putter  of  the  said  question.  Her  presence  of 
mind  is  equal  to  the  most  pressing  trials  of  life,  but 
will  sometimes  desert  her  upon  trifling  occasions. 
When  the  purpose  requires  it,  and  is  a  tiling  of 
moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly ;  but  in  matters 
which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she  hath  been 
known  sometimes  to  let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to ; 
and  she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garni¬ 
ture  which  passeth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments. 
She  was  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a 
spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  without 
much  selection  or  prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will 
upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I 
twenty  girls,  they  should  be  brought  up  exactly  in 
this  fashion.  I  know  not  whether  their  chance  in 
wedlock  might  not  be  diminished  by  it,  but  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  it  makes  (if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst)  most  incomparable  old  maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter ; 
but  in  the  teasing  accidents  and  minor  perplexities, 
which  do  not  call  out  the  will  to  meet  them,  she 
sometimes  maketh  matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  If  she  does  not  always  divide  your  trou¬ 
ble,  upon  the  pleasanter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure 
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always  to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She  is  excellent 
to  be  at  a  play  with,  or  upon  a  visit;  but  best,  when 
she  goes  a  journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few  summers 
since  into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
some  of  our  less  known  relations  in  that  fine  corn 
country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery  End,1  01 
Maekarel  End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly, 
in  some  old  maps  of  Hertfordshire;  a  farmhouse, 
—  delightfully  situated  within  a  gentle  walk  from 
Wheathampstead.  I  can  just  remember  having  beea 
there,  on  a  visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child, 
under  the  care  of  Bridget;  who,  as  I  have  said,  is 

1  The  place,  now  further  contracted  into  a  Mackrye  End,”  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wheathampstead,  on  the  Luton 
Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  On  leaving-  the  Wheat¬ 
hampstead  Station,  the  traveller  must  follow  the  road  which 
runs  along  the  valley  towards  Luton,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
railway  for  about  a  mile,  to  a  group  of  houses  near  the  “  Cherry 
Trees.”  At  this  point  he  will  turn  short  to  the  right,  and  then 
take  the  first  turning  on  his  left,  along  the  edge  of  a  pretty 
little  wood.  He  will  soon  see  the  venerable  old  Jacobean  man¬ 
sion,  properly  called  Mackrye  End,  and  close  to  it  a  whitish 
farmhouse,  which  is  the  one  occupied  by  Lamb’s  relatives,  the 
Gladmans,  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  recorded  in  this  essay. 
The  present  writer  has  visited  the  spot,  also  in  the  “  heart  of 
June,”  and  bears  the  pleasantest  testimony  to  its  rural  beauty 
and  seclusion.  The  farmhouse  has  had  an  important  addition 
to  it  since  Lamb’s  day,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  building  is 
evidently  still  the  same  as  when  the  “  image  of  welcome  ”  came 
forth  from  it  to  greet  the  brother  and  sister.  May  I,  without 
presumption,  call  attention  to  the  almost  unique  beauty  of  this 
prose  idyll  ? 

“  But  thou  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination.” 

—  Wordsworth’s  Yarrow  Visited. 
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older  than  myself  by  some  ten  years.  I  wish  that  I 
could  throw  into  a  heap  the  remainder  of  our  joint 
existences,  that  we  might  share  them  in  equal  divi¬ 
sion.  But  that  is  impossible.  The  house  was  at  that 
time  in  the  occupation  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  who 
had  married  my  grandmother’s  sister.  His  name 
was  Gladman.  My  grandmother  was  a  Bruton,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Field .  The  Gladman s  and  the  Brutons  are 
still  flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county,  but  the 
Fields  are  almost  extinct.  More  than  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of ;  and,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  other  two  branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of 
person  inherited  Mackery  End  —  kindred  or  strange 
folk  —  we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  deter¬ 
mined  some  day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble 
park  at  Luton  in  our  way  from  St.  Albans,  we 
arrived  at  the  spot  of  our  anxious  curiosity  about 
noon.  The  sight  of  the  old  farmhouse,  though  every 
trace  of  it  was  effaced  from  my  recollections,  affected 
me  with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced  for 
many  a  year.  For  though  I  had  forgotten  it,  we  had 
never  forgotten  being  there  together,  and  we  had 
been  talking  about  Mackery  End  all  our  lives,  till 
memory  on  my  part  became  mocked  with  a  phantom 
of  itself,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the  aspect  of  a  place 
which,  when  present,  O  how  unlike  it  was  to  that 
which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  times  instead 
of  it ! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it;  the  season 
was  in  the  “heart  of  June,”  and  I  could  say  with  the 
poet,  — • 
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“  But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Her  delicate  creation  !  ” 

Bridget’s  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than  mine,  foi 
she  easily  remembered  her  old  acquaintance  again  — - 
some  altered  features,  of  course,  a  little  grudged  at* 
At  first,  indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy; 
but  the  scene  soon  re-confirmed  itself  in  her  affections 
—  and  she  traversed  every  outpost  of  the  old  mansion, 
to  the  wood-house,  the  orchard,  the  place  where  the 
pigeon -house  had  stood  (house  and  birds  were  alike 
flown)  —  with  a  breathless  impatience  of  recognition, 
which  was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than  decorous  at 
the  age  of  fifty  odd.  But  Bridget  in  some  things  is 
behind  her  years. 

The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  house  —  and 
that  was  a  difficulty  which  to  me  singly  would  have 
been  insurmountable;  for  I  am  terribly  shy  in  mak¬ 
ing  myself  known  to  strangers  and  out-of-date  kins¬ 
folk.  Love,  stronger  than  scruple,  winged  my  cousin 
in  without  me;  but  she  soon  returned  with  a  creature 
that  might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  the  image  of 
Welcome.  It  was  the  youngest  of  the  Gladmans; 
who,  by  marriage  with  a  Bruton,  had  become  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  old  mansion.  A  comely  brood  are  the 
Brutons.  Six  of  them,  females,  were  noted  as  the 
handsomest  young  women  in  the  county.  But  this 
adopted  Bruton,  in  my  mind,  was  better  than  they 
all  —  more  comely.  She  was  born  too  late  to  have 
remembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in  early  life 
to  have  had  her  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed  out  to 
her,  climbing  a  stile.  But  the  name  of  kindred  and 
of  cousinship  was  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that 
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prove  slight  as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere 
of  a  metropolis,  bind  faster,  as  we  foitnd  it,  in  hearty, 
homely,  loving  Hertfordshire.  In  five  minutes  we 
were  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been  born 
and  bred  up  together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the 
calling  each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  So  Chris- 
tians  should  call  one  another.  To  have  seen  Bridget 
and  her  - —  it  was  like  the  meeting  of  the  two  scrip¬ 
tural  cousins!  There  was  a  grace  and  dignity,  an 
amplitude  of  form  and  stature,  answering  to  her 
mind,  in  this  farmer’s  wife,  which  would  have  shined 
in  a  palace  —  or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were  made 
welcome  by  husband  and  wife  equally  —  we,  and  our 
friend  that  was  with  us.  I  had  almost  forgotten  him 

—  but  B.  F.1  will  not  so  soon  forget  that  meeting,  if 
perad venture  he  shall  read  this  on  the  far  distant 
shores  where  the  kangaroo  haunts.  The  fatted  calf 
was  made  ready,  or  rather  was  already  so,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  our  coming;  and,  after  an  appropriate 
glass  of  native  wine,  never  let  me  forget  with  what 
honest  pride  this  hospitable  cousin  made  us  proceed 
to  Wheathampstead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some  new¬ 
found  rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister  Gladmans,  who 
did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us,  at  a  time 
when  she  almost  knew  nothing.  With  what  corre¬ 
sponding  kindness  we  were  received  by  them  also 

—  how  Bridget’s  memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion, 
warmed  into  a  thousand  half -obliterated  recollections 
of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and 
her  own  —  and  to  the  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who  sat 
by,  almost  the  only  thing  that  was  not  a  cousin  there, 

- — old  effaced  images  of  more  than  half -forgotten 

1  Barron  Field,  who  accompanied  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  this 
expedition. 
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names  and  circumstances  still  crowding  back  upon 
her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  come  out  upon  expos¬ 
ure  to  a  friendly  warmth,  —  when  1  forget  all  this, 
then  may  my  country  cousins  forget  me;  and  Bridget 
no  more  remember,  that  in  the  days  of  weakling 
infancy  I  was  her  tender  charge  —  as  I  have  been  her 
care  in  foolish  manhood  since  —  in  those  pretty  pas« 
toral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackery  End,  in  Hert«=* 
fordshire.1 
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Reader,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank  —  where 
thou  hast  been  receiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends 
(supposing  thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself)  —  to 
the  Flower  Pot,  to  secure  a  place  for  Dalston,  or 
Shacklewell,  or  some  other  thy  suburban  retreat 
northerly  —  didst  thou  never  observe  a  melancholy¬ 
looking,  handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the 
left,  where  Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  Bishops- 
gate  ?  I  dare  say  thou  hast  often  admired  its  mag¬ 
nificent  portals  ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to 
view  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters  and  pillars,  with 
few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out  —  a  deso« 
lation  something  like  Balclutha’s.2 

This  was  once  a  house  of  trade  —  a  centre  of  busy 
interests.  The  throng  of  merchants  was  here  —  the 

1  Compare  a  letter  of  Lamb  to  Manning  in  May,  1819.  “  How 

are  my  cousins,  the  Gladmans  of  Wheathampstead,  and  farmer 
Bruton  ?  Mrs.  Bruton  is  a  glorious  woman.  ‘  Hail,  Mackery 
End/  This  is  a  fragment  of  a  blank  verse  poem  which  I  once 
meditated,  but  got  no  further.” 

2  I  passed  by  the  walls  of  Balclutlia,  and  they  were  desolate. 
—  OSSIAN. 
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quick  pulse  of  gain  —  and  here  some  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  still  kept  up,  though  the  soul  be  long  since 
fled.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately  porticoes; 
imposing  staircases,  offices  roomy  as  the  state  apart¬ 
ments  in  palaces  —  deserted,  or  thinly  peopled  with 
a  few  straggling  clerks;  the  still  more  sacred  inte¬ 
riors  of  court  and  committee  rooms,  with  venerable 
faces  of  beadles,  door-keepers  —  directors  seated  in 
form  on  solemn  days  (to  proclaim  a  dead  dividend} 
at  long  worm-eaten  tables,  that  have  been  mahog¬ 
any,  with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverings,  supporting 
massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry;  — the  oaken 
wainscots  hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors 
and  sub-governors,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  two  first 
monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty ;  —  huge  charts, 
which  subsequent  discoveries  have  antiquated;  — 
dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams,  and  soundings 
of  the  Bay  of  Panama!  The  long  passages  hung 
with  buckets,  appended,  in  idle  row,  to  walls,  whose 
substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the  last,  confla¬ 
gration  :  with  vast  ranges  of  cellarage  under  all, 
where  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  once  lay,  an  “  un¬ 
sunned  heap,'’  for  Mammon  to  have  solaced  his  soli¬ 
tary  heart  withal  —  long  since  dissipated,  or  scat¬ 
tered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that 
famous  Bubble.1 — — 

1  A  full  account  of  the  famous  South-Sea  Bubble  will  be  fcunci 
m  Lord  Stanhope’s  History,  and  also  in  Chambers’s  Boot  of  Daysc 
For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  Hughson’s  Walks  through  London  (1805) 
may  lie  consulted.  He  says — “  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
the  charter  hy  which  we  are  to  look  upon  this  Company  as 
merchants,  it  is  observable  that  they  never  carried  on  any  con¬ 
siderable  trade,  and  now  they  have  no  trade.  They  only  receive 
interest  for  their  capital  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern* 
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Such  is  the  South-Sea  House.  At  least  such  it 
was  forty  years  ago,  when  I  knew  it  —  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  relic !  What  alterations  may  have  been  made  in 
it  since,  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of  verifying. 
Time,  I  take  for  granted,  has  not  freshened  it.  No 
wind  has  resuscitated  the  face  of  the  sleeping  waters, 
A  thicker  crust  by  this  time  stagnates  upon  it.  The 
moths,  that  were  then  battening  upon  its  obsolete 
ledgers  and  day-books,  have  rested  from  their  depre¬ 
dations,  but  other  light  generations  have  succeeded, 
making  fine  fretwork  among  their  single  and  double 
entries.  Layers  of  dust  have  accumulated  (a  super- 
foetation  of  dirt!)  upon  the  old  layers,  that  seldom 
used  to  be  disturbed,  save  by  some  curious  finger, 
now  and  then,  inquisitive  to  explore  the  mode  of 
book-keeping  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign;  or,  with  less 
hallowed  curiosity,  seeking  to  unveil  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  that  tremendous  hoax,  whose  extent 
the  petty  peculators  of  our  day  look  back  upon  with 
the  same  expression  of  incredulous  admiration  and 
hopeless  ambition  of  rivalry  as  would  become  the 
puny  face  of  modern  conspiracy  contemplating  the 
Titan  size  of  Vaux’s  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  Bubble!  Silence  and 
destitution  are  upon  thy  walls,  proud  house,  for  a 
memorial ! 

Situated,  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stirring 

xnent,  and  £8,000  out  of  the  Treasury  towards  the  expense 
attending  the  management  of  their  affairs,  which  is  done  by  a 
Governor,  Sub-Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  twenty-one  Di¬ 
rectors  annually  chosen  on  the  6th  of  February  by  a  majority  of 
votes.”  Pennant  (who  is  referred  to  in  this  Essay,  and  wrote  in 
1790)  says  —  “  In  this  (Threadneedle)  Street  also  stands  the 
South-Sea  House,  the  place  in  which  the  Company  did  business, 
when  it  had  any  to  transact.’ * 
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and  living  commerce  —  amid  the  fret  and  fever  of 
speculation — with  the  Bank,  and  the  ’Change,  and 
the  India  House  about  thee,  in  the  hejrday  of  present 
prosperity,  with  their  important  faces,  as  it  were, 
insulting  thee,  their  poor  neighbor  out  of  business , 
to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative  —  to  such  as 
me,  old  house!  there  is  a  charm  in  thy  quiet:  —  a 
cessation  —  a  coolness  from  business  —  an  indolence 
almost  cloistral  —  which  is  delightful!  With  what 
reverence  have  I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and 
courts  at  eventide!  They  spoke  of  the  past:  —  the 
shade  of  some  dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in 
ear,  would  flit  by  me,  stiff  as  in  life.  Living  accounts 
and  accountants  puzzle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figur¬ 
ing.  But  thy  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  three 
degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day  could  lift  from 
their  enshrining  shelves  —  with  their  old  fantastic 
flourishes  and  decorative  rubric  interlacings  —  their 
sums  in  triple  columniations,  set  down  with  formal 
superfluity  of  ciphers  —  with  pious  sentences  at  the 
beginning,  without  which  our  religious  ancestors 
never  ventured  to  open  a  book  of  business,  or  bill  of 
lading  —  the  costly  vellum  covers  of  some  of  them 
almost  persuading  us  that  we  are  got  into  some  better 
library  —  are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  spectacles, 
I  can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with  compla- 
cency.  Thy  heavy  odd-shaped  ivory-handled  pen¬ 
knives  (our  ancestors  had  everything  on  a  larger 
scale  than  we  have  hearts  for)  are  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  from  Herculaneum.  The  pounce -boxes  of  our 
days  have  gone  retrograde. 

The  very  clerks  which  I  remember  in  the  South- 
Sea  House  —  I  speak  of  forty  years  back  —  had  an 
air  very  different  from  those  in  the  public  offices  that 
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1  have  had  to  do  with  since.  They  partook  of  the 
genius  of  the  place! 

They  were  mostly  (for  the  establishment  did  not 
admit  of  superfluous  salaries)  bachelors.  Generally 
(for  they  had  not  much  to  do)  persons  of  a  curious 
and  speculative  turn  of  mind.  Old-fashioned,  for  a 
reason  mentioned  before;  humorists,  for  they  were 
of  all  descriptions;  and,  not  having  been  brought 
together  in  early  life  (which  has  a  tendency  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  members  of  corporate  bodies  to  each  other), 
but,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  this  house  in  ripe 
or  middle  age,  they  necessarily  carried  into  it  their 
separate  habits  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  as  into  a  common  stock.  Hence  they  formed 

2  sort  of  Noah’s  ark.  Odd  fishes.  A  lay-monastery. 
Domestic  retainers  in  a  great  house,  kept  more  for 
show  than  use.  Yet  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat  — 
and  not  a  few  among  them  had  arrived  at  consider¬ 
able  proficiency  on  the  German  flute. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a  Cambro- 
Briton.  He  had  something  of  the  choleric  complex¬ 
ion  of  his  countrymen  stamped  on  his  visage,  but  was 
a  worthy,  sensible  man  at  bottom.  He  wore  his 
hair,  to  the  last,  powdered  and  frizzed  out,  in  the 
fashion  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  caricatures 
of  what  were  termed,  in  my  young  days,  Maccaro- 
nies.  He  was  the  last  of  that  race  of  beaux.  Mel¬ 
ancholy  as  a  gib-cat  over  his  counter  all  the  forenoon, 
I  think  I  see  him  making  up  his  cash  (as  they  call  it) 
with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared  every  one  about 
him  was  a  defaulter;  in  his  hypochondry,  ready  to 
imagine  himself  one ;  haunted,  at  least,  with  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  one:  his  tristful 
visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his  roast  neck  of  veal 
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at  Anderton’s  at  two  (where  his  picture  still  hangs, 
taken  a  little  before  his  death  by  desire  of  the  master 
of  the  coffee-house  which  he  had  frequented  for  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years),  but  not  attaining  the 
meridian  of  its  animation  till  evening  brought  on 
the  hour  of  tea  and  visiting.  The  simultaneous  sound 
of  his  well-known  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  announcing  six,  was  a  topic  of  never-failing 
mirth  in  the  families  which  this  dear  old  bachelor 
gladdened  with  his  presence.  Then  was  his  forte , 
his  glorified  hour !  How  would  he  chirp  and  expand 
over  a  muffin !  How  would  he  dilate  into  secret  his¬ 
tory  !  His  countryman.  Pennant  himself,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  he  in  relation 
to  old  and  new  London  —  the  site  of  old  theatres, 
churches,  streets  gone  to  decay  —  where  Rosamond’s 
pond  stood  —  the  Mulberry  gardens  —  and  the  Con¬ 
duit  in  Cheap  —  with  many  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those  grotesque 
figures  which  Hogarth  has  immortalized  in  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  Noon  —  the  worthy  descendants  of  thoso 
heroic  confessors,  who,  flying  to  this  country  from 
the  wrath  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  dragoons, 
kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  sheltering 
obscurities  of  Hog  Lane  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven 
Dials! 

Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  Thomas  Tame.  He 
had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman.  You  would 
have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you  met  him  in  one  of 
the  passages  leading  to  Westminster  Hall.  By  stoop, 
I  mean  that  gentle  bending  of  the  body  forwards, 
which,  in  great  men,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  an  habitual  condescending  attention  to  the 
applications  of  their  inferiors.  While  he  held  you  in 
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converse,  you  felt  strained  to  the  height  in  the  collo¬ 
quy.  The  conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to 
smile  at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  which  had  just  awed  you.  His  intellect 
was  of  the  shallowest  order.  It  did  not  reach  to  a 
saw  or  a  proverb.  His  mind  was  in  its  original  state 
of  white  paper.  A  sucking  babe  might  have  posed 
him.  What  was  it  then?  Was  he  rich?  Alas,  no! 
Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  I  fear  all  was  not 
well  at  all  times  within.  She  had  a  neat  meagre 
person,  which  it  was  evident  she  had  not  sinned  in 
over-pampering;  but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood. 
She  traced  her  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  which  I  never  thoroughly  understood,  — ■ 
much  less  can  explain  with  any  heraldic  certainty  at 
this  time  of  day,  —  to  the  illustrious  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  house  of  Derwentwater.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Thomas’s  stoop.  This  was  the  thought  —  the  . senti¬ 
ment  —  the  bright  solitary  star  of  your  lives,  — -  ye 
mild  and  happy  pair,  —  which  cheered  you  in  the 
night  of  intellect,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  your  sta¬ 
tion  !  This  was  to  you  instead  of  riches,  instead  of 
rank,  instead  of  glittering  attainments:  and  it  was 
worth  them  all  together.  You  insulted  none  with  it; 
but,  while  you  wore  it  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor 
only,  no  insult  likewise  could  reach  you  through  it. 
Decus  et  solamen. 

Of  quite  another  stamp  was  the  then  accountant, 
John  Tipp.  He  neither  pretended  to  high  blood,  nor 
in  good  truth  cared  one  fig  about  the  matter.  He 
“  thought  an  accountant  the  greatest  character  in  the 
world,  and  himself  the  greatest  accountant  in  it.” 
Yet  John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle 
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relieved  his  vacant  hours.  He  sang,  certainly,  with 
other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre.  He  did,  indeed, 
scream  and  scrape  most  abominably.  His  fine  suite 
of  official  rooms  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which,  with- 
out  anything  very  substantial  appended  to  them,  were 
enough  to  enlarge  a  man’s  notions  of  himself  that 
lived  in  them  (I  know  not  who  is  the  occupier  of 
them  now  2),  resounded  fortnightly  to  the  notes  of  a 
concert  of  “ sweet  breasts,”  as  our  ancestors  would 
have  called  them,  culled  from  club-rooms,  and  orches¬ 
tras —  chorus  singers  —  first  and  second  violoncellos 
—  double  basses  —  and  clarionets  —  who  ate  his  cold 
mutton  and  drank  his  punch  and  praised  his  ear. 
He  sat  like  Lord  Midas  among  them.  But  at  the 
desk  Tipp  was  quite  another  sort  of  creature.  Thence 
all  ideas,  that  were  purely  ornamental,  were  banished. 
You  could  not  speak  of  anything  romantic  without 
rebuke.  Politics  were  excluded.  A  newspaper  was 
thought  too  refined  and  abstracted.  The  whole  duty 
of  man  consisted  in  writing  off  dividend  warrants. 
The  striking  of  the  annual  balance  in  the  company’s 
books  (which,  perhaps,  differed  from  the  balance  of 
last  year  in  the  sum  of  £25  : 1 :  6)  occupied  his  days 
and  nights  for  a  month  previous.  Not  that  Tipp  was 
blind  to  the  deadness  of  things  (as  they  called  them 
in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not  sigh  for 
a  return  of  the  old  stirring  days  when  South-Sea 
hopes  were  young  (he  was  indeed  equal  to  the  wield- 

1  [I  have  since  been  informed,  that  the  present  tenant  of  them 
is  a  Mr.  Lamb,  a  gentleman  who  is  happy  in  the  possession  of 
some  choice  pictures,  and  among  them  a  rare  portrait  of  Mil- 
ton,  which  I  mean  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  going  to  see,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  refresh  my  memory  with  the  sight  of  old 
scenes.  Mr.  Lamb  has  the  character  of  a  right  courteous  and 
communicative  collector.  C.  L.] 
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ing  of  any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  the  most 
flourishing  company  in  these  or  those  days):  but  to 
a  genuine  accountant  the  difference  of  proceeds  is  as 
nothing.  The  fractional  farthing  is  as  dear  to  his 
heart  as  the  thousands  which  stand  before  it.  He  is 
the  true  actor,  who,  whether  his  part  be  a  prince  or 
a  peasant,  must  act  it  with  like  intensity.  With 
Tipp  form  was  everything.  His  life  was  formal. 
His  actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  ruler.  His  pen  was 
not  less  erring  than  his  heart.  He  made  the  best 
executor  in  the  world :  he  was  plagued  with  incessant 
executorships  accordingly,  which  excited  his  spleen 
and  soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  ratios.  He  would 
swear  (for  Tipp  swore)  at  the  little  orphans,  whose 
rights  he  would  guard  with  a  tenacity  like  the  grasp 
of  the  dying  hand  that  commended  their  interests  to  his 
protection.  With  all  this  there  was  about  him  a  sort 
of  timidity  (his  few  enemies  used  to  give  it  a  worse 
name)  —  a  something  which,  in  reverence  to  the  dead, 
we  will  place,  if  you  please,  a  little  on  this  side  of  the 
heroic.  Nature  certainly  had  been  pleased  to  endow 
John  Tipp  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  There  is  a  cowardice  which  we 
do  not  despise,  because  it  has  nothing  base  or  treach¬ 
erous  in  its  elements;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you:  it 
is  mere  temperament;  the  absence  of  the  romantic 
and  the  enterprising ;  it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and 
will  not,  with  Fortinbras,  “greatly  find  quarrel  in  a 
straw,”  when  some  supposed  honor  is  at  stake.  Tipp 
never  mounted  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  in  his  life; 
or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony;  or  walked 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  parapet;  or  looked  down  a  preci¬ 
pice  ;  or  let  off  a  gun ;  or  went  upon  a  water-party , 
or  would  willingly  let  you  go  if  he  could  have  helped 
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it;  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre,  or 
for  intimidation,  he  ever  forsook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty  dead, 
in  whom  common  qualities  become  uncommon?  Can 
I  forget  thee,  Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the  polished  man 
of  letters,  the  author ,  of  the  South-Sea  House?  who 
never  enteredst  thy  office  in  a  morning  or  quittedst  it 
in  midday  (what  didst  thou  in  an  office?)  without 
some  quirk  that  left  a  sting!  Thy  gibes  and  thy 
jokes  are  now  extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two  forgot¬ 
ten  volumes,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue 
from  a  stall  in  Barbican,  not  three  days  ago,  and 
found  thee  terse,  fresh,  epigrammatic,  as  alive.  Thy 
wit  is  a  little  gone  by  in  these  fastidious  days  —  thy 
topics  are  staled  by  the  “ new-born  gauds”  of  the 
time :  —  but  great  thou  used  to  be  in  Public  Ledgers, 
and  in  Chronicles,  upon  Chatham,  and  Shelburne, 
and  Rockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  and  the  war  which  ended  in  the  tearing  from 
Great  Britain  her  rebellious  colonies,  —  and  Kep- 
pel,  and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbridge,  and  Bull,  and  Dun¬ 
ning,  and  Pratt,  and  Richmond  —  and  such  small 
politics. - 

A  little  less  facetious,  and  a  great  deal  more 
obstreperous,  was  fine,  rattling,  rattleheaded  Plumer. 
He  was  descended  —  not  in  a  right  line,  reader  (for 
his  lineal  pretensions,  like  his  personal,  flavored  a 
little  of  the  sinister  bend)  —  from  the  Plumers  of 
Hertfordshire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out ;  and  cer¬ 
tain  family  features  not  a  little  sanctioned  the 
opinion.  Certainly  old  Walter  Plumer  (his  reputed 
author)  had  been  a  rake  in  his  days,  and  visited  much 
in  Italy,  and  had  seen  the  world.  He  was  uncle, 
bachelor-uncle,  to  the  fine  old  whig  still  living,  who 
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has  represented  the  county  in  so  many  successive 
parliaments,  and  has  a  fine  old  mansion  near  Ware. 
Walter  flourished  in  George  the  Second’s  days,  and 
was  the  same  who  was  summoned  before  the  House  of 
Commons  about  a  business  of  franks,  with  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  You  may  read  of  it  in 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Cave.  Cave  came  off  cleverly  in 
that  business.  It  is  certain  our  Plumer  did  nothing 
to  discountenance  the  rumor.  He  rather  seemed 
pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentleness,  insinu¬ 
ated.  But  besides  his  family  pretensions,  Plumer 

was  an  engaging  fellow,  and  sang  gloriously. - 

Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest,  mild, 

child-like,  pastoral  M - ;  a  flute’s  breathing  less 

divinely  whispering  than  thy  Arcadian  melodies, 
when,  in  tones  worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chant 
that  song  sung  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  duke, 
which  proclaims  the  winter  wind  more  lenient  than 
for  a  man  to  be  ungrateful.  Thy  sire  was  old  surly 

M - ,  the  unapproachable  church-warden  of  Bishops- 

g  te.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  begat  thee, 
like  spring,  gentle  offspring  of  blustering  winter :  — - 
only  unfortunate  in  thy  ending,  which  should  have 

been  mild,  conciliatory  swan-like. - 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes  rise 
up,  but  they  must  be  mine  in  private:  —  already  1 
have  fooled  the  reader  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  else 
could  I  omit  that  strange  creature  Woollett,  who 
existed  in  trying  the  question,  and  bought  litigations  ! 
—  and  still  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn  Hep  worth, 
from  whose  gravity  Newton  might  have  deduced  the 
law  of  gravitation.  How  profoundly  would  he  nib 
a  pen  —  with  what  deliberation  would  he  wet  a  wa¬ 
fer! - - 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  close  —  night’s  wheels  are  rattling 
fast  over  me  —  it  is  proper  to  have  done  with  this 
solemn  mockery. 

Reader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  with  thee  all 
this  while  —  peradventure  the  very  names ,  which  I 
have  summoned  up  before  thee,  are  fantastic  —  insub¬ 
stantial —  like  Henry  Pimpernel,  and  old  John  Naps 
of  Greece : - 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to  them  has 
had  a  being.  Their  importance  is  from  the  past. 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,1  which  my 
friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain 
to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their 
meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal, 
just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period 
is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations, 
where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term 
Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cooks’  Holiday.  The  manu¬ 
script  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or 

1  The  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  cooking,  which  is  of  course 
the  salient  feature  of  this  essay,  had  been  communicated  to 
Lamb,  he  here  tells  us,  by  his  friend  M.,  Thomas  Manning, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  long  ago  at  Cambridge,  and 
who  since  those  days  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in  exploring 
China  and  Thibet.  Lamb  says  the  same  thing  in  one  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  so  we  may  accept  it  as  a  literal  fact.  The  question 
therefore  arises  whether  Manning  had  found  the  legend  existing 
in  any  form  in  China,  or  whether  Lamb’s  detail  of  the  Chinese 
manuscript  is  wholly  fantastic.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
story  is  a  very  old  one,  and  appears  as  early  as  the  third  century, 
in  the  writings  of  Porphyry  of  Tyre. 
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rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother), 
was  accidently  discovered  in  the  manner  following. 
The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the 
woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect 
mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his 
eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being 
fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  com¬ 
monly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of 
straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  makeshift  of  a  building,  you  may  think 
it),  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter 
of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number, 
perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
all  over  the  East,  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we 
read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as 
you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  tene¬ 
ment,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up 
again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labor  of  an 
hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs. 
While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his 
father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking 
remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odor 
assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had 
before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from? 
• — not  from  the  burnt  cottage  —  he  had  smelt  that 
smell  before  —  indeed,  this  was  by  no  means  the  first 
accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the 
negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much 
less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed, 
or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same 
time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think.  He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if 
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there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the 
scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world’s  life 
indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he 
tasted  —  crackling!  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at 
the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he 
licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth 
at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it 
was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so 
delicious;  and,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new¬ 
born  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls 
of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was 
cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion, 
when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters, 
armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and,  finding  how  affairs 
stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue’s 
shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded 
not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tick¬ 
ling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  incon¬ 
veniences  he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters. 
His  father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him 
from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it, 
when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

“You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  de¬ 
vouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me 
down  three  houses  with  your  dog’s  tricks,  and  be 
hanged  to  you!  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I 
know  not  what  —  what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?  ” 

“O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig!  do  come  and  taste 
how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats.” 
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The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed 
his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should 
beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig*. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened 
since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and,  fairly 
rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main 
force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  “Eat, 
eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste  —  O  Lord ! 
—  with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming  all 
the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not 
put  his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster, 
when,  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had 
done  his  son’s,  and  applying  the  same  remedy  to 
them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which, 
make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence, 
proved  not  altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious),  both 
father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess,  and  never 
left  off  till  they  had  dispatched  all  that  remained  of 
the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret 
escape,  for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned 
them  for  a  couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could 
think  of  improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God 
had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got 
about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was 
burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing 
but  fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break 
out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night-time.  As  oftei 
as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to 
be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed  to 
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grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length 
they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered, 
and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at 
Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence 
was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in 
court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt 
pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be 
handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all 
handled  it ;  and,  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and 
his  father  had  done  before  them,  and  nature  prompt¬ 
ing  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against  the 
face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which 
judge  had  ever  given,  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  pres¬ 
ent,  —  without  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  con¬ 
sultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at 
the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision :  and  when  the 
court  was  dismissed,  went  privily  and  bought  up  all 
the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a 
few  days  his  lordship’s  town-house  was  observed  to  be 
on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and 
pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The 
insurance-offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People 
built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was 
feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture  would 
in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this  cus¬ 
tom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  time, 
says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke, 
who  made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt* 
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as  they  called  it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming 
a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  began  the  rude 
form  ol  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string  or  spit 
came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose 
dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  eoncludes  the  manu¬ 
script,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most 
obvious,  arts  make  their  way  among  mankind.  — — 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account 
above  given,  it  must  be  agreed  that  if  a  worthy  pre¬ 
text  for  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses 
on  fire  (especially  in  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in 
favor  of  any  culinary  object,  that  pretext  and  excuse 
might  be  found  in  roast  pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis , 
I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate  — princeps 
obsoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  be¬ 
tween  pig  and  pork  —  those  hobbledehoys  —  but  a 
young  and  tender  suckling  —  under  a  moon  old — - 
guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty  —  with  no  original  speck 
of  the  amor  immunditice ,  the  hereditary  failing  of 
the  first  parent,  yet  manifest  —  his  voice  as  yet  not 
broken,  but  something  between  a  childish  treble  and 
a  grumble  —  the  mild  forerunner  or  prceludium  of  a 
grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted .  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a 
sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to 
that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over¬ 
roasted,  crackling ,  as  it  is  well  called  —  the  very 
teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this 
banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resistance — - 
with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  —  O  call  it  not  fat !  but 
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an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  ap  to  it  —  the  ten* 
der  blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud — • 
taken  in  the  shoot  —  in  the  first  innocence  —  the 
cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig’s  yet  pure 
food — the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna 
* —  or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended 
and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make 
but  one  ambrosian  result  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  “doing”* — it  seemeth 
rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,, 
that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth 
round  the  string!  Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  ex¬ 
treme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age !  he  hath  wept  out 
his  pretty  eyes  — radiant  jellies  —  shooting  stars.  — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek 
lie  lieth!  —  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow 
up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too  often  ac¬ 
company  maturer  swinehood?  Ten  to  one  he  would 
have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagree¬ 
able  animal  —  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  con¬ 
versation  —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched 
away  — 

c<  Ere  sin  could  blight  or  soirow  fade, 

Death  came  with  timely  care  ”  1  — 

Ms  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while 
his  stomach  half  rejeeteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coal- 
heaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a 
fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  iudicious 

1  From  Coleridge’s  Epitaph  on  an  Infant.  Tt  must  nave  n^en 
with  unusual  glee  that  Lamb  here  borrowed  half  of  bis  friend’s 
quatrain.  The  epitaph  had  appeared  in  the  very  earliest  volume 
to  which  he  was  himself  a  contributor  —  the  little  volume  of 
Coleridge’s  poems,  published  in  1796,  bv  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  lines  are  there  allotted  a  whole  page  to  themselves. 
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epicure  —  and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to 
die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great. 
She  is  indeed  almost  too  transcendent  -  -  a  delight,  if 
not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender- 
conscienced  person  would  do  well  to  pause  —  too  raw 
ishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth  and  excoriatetl 
the  lips  that  approach  her  —  like  lovers’  kisses,  she 
biteth  —  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the 
fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she  stop- 
peth  at  the  palate  —  she  meddleth  not  with  the  ap-* 
petite  —  and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter  her 
consistently  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provoca¬ 
tive  of  the  appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criti¬ 
calness  of  the  censorious  palate.  The  strong  man 
may  batten  on  him,  and  the  weakling  refuseth  not 
his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind’s  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of 
virtues  and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not 
to  be  unravelled  without  hazard,  he  is  —  good  through¬ 
out.  No  part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  an¬ 
other.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means  extend, 
all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He 
is  all  neighbors’  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which 
fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a 
friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  my 
friend’s  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satisfac¬ 
tions,  as  in  mine  own.  “Presents,”  1  often  say,  “en¬ 
dear  Absents.”  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes, 
barn-door  chickens  (those  “tame  villatic  fowl,”) 
capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense 
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as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop 
must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
“give  everything.”  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig. 
Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
flavors  to  extra-domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house 
slightingly  (under  pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know 
not  what),  a  blessing  so  particularly  adapted,  predes¬ 
tined,  I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate.  It  argues 
an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at 
school.  My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from 
me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweet¬ 
meat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into  my  pocket,  had  dis¬ 
missed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking  plum-cake, 
fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was 
over  London  Bridge)  a  gray -headed  old  beggar  saluted 
me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  he 
was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no  pence  to  console  him 
with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self-denial,  and  the  very 
coxcombry  of  charity,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  —  the  whole  cake!  I  walked  on  a  little, 
buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet 
soothing  of  self-satisfaction;  but,  before  I  had  got  to 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned* 
and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  I 
had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good 
gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew',  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be 
taking  in  thinking  that  I  —  I  myself,  and  not  another 
—  would  eat  her  nice  cake  —  and  what  should  I  say 
to  her  the  next  time  I  saw  her  —  how  naughty  I  was 
to  part  with  her  pretty  present !  —  and  the  odor  of 
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that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and 
the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing 
her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven, 
and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I  had  never 
had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last  —  and  I  blamed 
my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and  out-of -place 
hypocrisy  of  goodness;  and  above  all  I  wished  never 
to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for° 
nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacri« 
ficing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to 
death  with  something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any 
other  obsolete  custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone 
by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  light  merely)  what  effect  this  process  might  have 
towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  natu 
rally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs. 
It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be 
cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we 
censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  It  might  impart 
a  gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the 
young  students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer’s,  and  main¬ 
tained  with  much  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both 
sides,  “Whether,  supposing  that  the  flavor  of  a  pig 
who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping  (per  flaqella- 
tionem  extremam1)  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suf¬ 
fering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified 
in  using  that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death? 

I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains, 
1  [That  is,  by  a  tremendous  thrashing.] 
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and  a  dash  of  mild  sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs* 
Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbe¬ 
cue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep  them  in 
shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garlic;  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make 
them  stronger  than  they  are  —  but  consider,  he  is  a 
weakling  —  a  flower. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  CHIMNEY-SWEE  PERS. 

I  like  to  meet  a  sweep  —  understand  me  —  not  a 
grown  sweeper  —  old  chimney-sweepers  are  by  no 
means  attractive  —  but  one  of  those  tender  novices, 
blooming  through  their  first  nigritude,  the  maternal 
washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the  cheek  —  such  as 
come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier,  with 
their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like  the  peep- 
peep  of  a  young  sparrow ;  or  liker  to  the  matin  lark 
should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents  not 
seldom  anticipating  the  sunrise? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  dim  specks 
—  poor  blots  —  innocent  blacknesses. 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own 
growth  —  these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their 
cloth  without  assumption;  and  from  their  little  pul¬ 
pits  (the  tops  of  chimneys),  in  the  nipping  air  of  a 
December  morning,  preach  a  lesson  of  patience  to 
mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was 
to  witness  their  operation !  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger 
than  one’s  self  enter,  one  knew  not  by  what  process, 
into  what  seemed  the  fauces  Anerni 1  —  to  pursue  him 
1  fThe  Jaws  of  Hell.] 
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in  imagination,  as  he  went  sounding  on  through  so 
many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades !  to  shudder 
with  the  idea  that  66  now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost  for¬ 
ever!  ”  — to  revive  at  hearing  his  feeble  shout  of  dis¬ 
covered  daylight  —  and  then  (O  fulness  of  delight!) 
running  out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the 
sable  phenomenon  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished 
weapon  of  his  art  victorious  like  some  flag  waved  over 
a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to  remember  having  been 
told,  that  a  bad  sweep  was  once  cleft  in  a  stack  with 
his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blew.  It 
was  an  awful  spectacle,  certainly;  not  much  unlike 
the  old  stage  direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  “appa¬ 
rition  of  a  child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand, 
rises.” 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry 
in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  penny, 
—  it  is  better  to  give  him  two-pence.  If  it  be  starv¬ 
ing  weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of  his  hard 
occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  accom¬ 
paniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  human¬ 
ity  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  groundwork  of  which 
I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  ’yclept  sassa¬ 
fras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and 
tempered  with  an  infusion  of  milk  and  sugar,  hath 
to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China  luxury. 
I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it;  for  myself, 
with  every  deference  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Read,  who 
hath  time  out  of  mind  kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one 
he  avers  in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  “whole¬ 
some  and  pleasant  beverage,”  on  the  south  side  of 
Fleet  Street,  as  thou  approachest  Bridge  Street  —  the 
only  Salopian  house  —  I  have  never  yet  adventured 
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to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a  basin  of  his  com* 
mended  ingredients  —  a  cautious  premonition  to  the 
olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my  stom¬ 
ach  must  infallibly,  with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it. 
Yet  I  have  seen  palates,  otherwise  not  uninstructed 
in  dietetical  elegancies,  sup  it  up  with  avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of  the 
organ  it  happens,  but  I  have  always  found  that  this 
composition  is  surprisingly  gratifying  to  the  palate  of 
a  young  chimney-sweeper  —  whether  the  oily  particles 
(sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous)  do  attenuate  and 
soften  the  fuliginous  concretions,  which  are  sometimes 
found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  these  unfledged  practitioners;  or  whether 
Nature,  sensible  that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of 
bitter  wood  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to 
grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  leni¬ 
tive —  but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odor  to 
the  senses  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can  convey 
a  delicate  excitement  comparable  to  this  mixture. 
Being  penniless,  they  will  yet  hang  their  black  heads 
over  the  ascending  steam,  to  gratify  one  sense  if  pos¬ 
sible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased  than  those  domestic 
animals  —  cats  —  when  they  purr  over  a  new-found 
sprig  of  valerian.  There  is  something  more  in  these 
sympathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without  reason, 
that  his  is  the  only  Salopian  house  ;  yet  be  it  known 
to  thee,  reader  —  if  thou  art  one  who  keepest  what 
are  called  good  hours,  thou  art  haply  ignorant  of  the 
fact  —  he  hath  a  race  of  industrious  imitators,  who 
from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the  same 
savory  mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  that  dead  time 
of  the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes  meet)  the  rake,  reel- 
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mg  home  from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the  hard- 
handed  artisan  leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  prema¬ 
ture  labors  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently  to  the 
manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former,  for  the  honors 
of  the  pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  summer, 
between  the  expired  and  the  not  yet  relumined 
kitchen-fires,  the  kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give 
forth  their  least  satisfactory  odors.  The  rake,  who 
wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o’ernight  vapors  in  more  grate¬ 
ful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume  as  he  passeth ;  but 
the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant 
breakfast. 

This  is  saloop  —  the  precocious  herb-woman’s  dar¬ 
ling —  the  delight  of  the  early  gardener,  who  trans¬ 
ports  his  smoking  cabbages  by  break  of  day  from 
Hammersmith  to  Covent  Garden’s  famed  piazzas — • 
the  delight,  and  oh!  I  fear,  too  often  the  envy,  of 
the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldst  thou  haply 
encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the 
grateful  steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin 
(it  will  cost  thee  but  three  halfpennies)  and  a  slice  of 
delicate  bread-and-butter  (an  added  halfpenny)  —  so 
may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the  o’ercharged  secre¬ 
tions  from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a 
lighter  volume  to  the  welkin  —  so  may  the  descending 
soot  never  taint  thy  costly  well-ingredienced  soups  — 
nor  the  odious  cry,  quick-reaching  from  street  to 
street,  of  the  fired  chimney .  invite  the  rattlhig  engines 
from  ten  adjacent  parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual 
scintillation  thy  peace  and  pocket ! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street 
affronts;  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace;  the 
low-bred  triumph  they  display  over  the  casual  trip, 
Dr  splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  can  I 
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endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  sweep  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  forgiveness.  In  the  last  winter  but 
one,  pacing  along  Cheapside  with  my  accustomed 
precipitation  when  I  walk  westward,  a  treacherous 
slide  brought  me  upon  my  back  in  an  instant.  I 
scrambled  up  with  pain  and  shame  enough  —  yet  out¬ 
wardly  trying  to  face  it  down,  as  if  nothing  had  hap® 
pened  —  when  the  roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young 
wits  encountered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing  me 
out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor 
woman  (I  suppose  his  mother)  in  particular,  till  the 
tears  for  the  exquisiteness  of  the  fun  (so  he  thought 
it)  worked  themselves  out  at  the  corners  of  his  poor 
red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and 
soot-inflamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all  with  such  a 

joy,  snatched  out  of  desolation,  that  Hogarth - 

but  Hogarth  has  got  him  already  (how  could  he  miss 
him?)  in  the  March  to  Finchley,  grinning  at  the 
pieman  —  there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture., 
irremovable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  iorever  —  with 
such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief, 
in  his  mirth  —  for  the  grin  of  a  genuine  sweep  hath 
absolutely  no  malice  in  it  —  that  I  could  have  been 
content,  if  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  might  endure 
it,  to  have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness  of 
what  are  called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  Every  pair  of 
rosy  lips  (the  ladies  must  pardon  me)  is  a  casket  pre¬ 
sumably  holding  such  jewels;  but,  methinks,  they 
should  take  leave  to  “air”  them  as  frugally  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show  me 
their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I  confess* 
that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display  (eveiJ 
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to  ostentation)  of  those  white  and  shiny  ossifications, 
strikes  me  as  an  agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and 
an  allowable  piece  of  foppery.  It  is  as  when 

“  A  sable  cloud 

Turns  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night.”  1 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct  s° 
a  badge  of  better  days;  a  hint  of  nobility:  —  and9 
doubtless,  under  the  obscuring  darkness  and  double 
night  of  their  forlorn  disguisement,  oftentimes  lurk- 
eth  good  blood,  and  gentle  conditions,  derived  from 
lost  ancestry  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The  premature 
apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims  give  but  too 
much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clandestine  and 
almost  infantile  abductions ;  the  seeds  of  civility  and 
true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these  young 
grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for)  plainly 
hint  at  some  forced  adoptions;  many  noble  Rachels 
mourning  for  their  children,  even  in  our  days,  coun 
tenance  the  fact;  the  tales  of  fairy  spiriting  may 
shadow  a  lamentable  verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
young  Montagu  be  but  a  solitary  instance  of  good  for¬ 
tune  out  of  many  irreparable  and  hopeless  defiliations . 

In  one  of  the  state -beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a  few 
years  since  —  under  a  ducal  canopy  —  (that  seat  of 
the  Howards  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors5 
chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which  the  late  duke  was  espe¬ 
cially  a  connoisseur)  —  encircled  with  curtains  of 
delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven — • 
folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer  than 
the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius  —  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  chance,  after  all  methods  of  search  had 
failed,  at  noonday,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney® 
1  Milton’s  Comus ,  line  223. 
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sweeper.  The  little  creature,  having  somehow  con¬ 
founded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those 
lordly  chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
alighted  upon  this  magnificent  chamber;  and,  tired 
with  his  tedious  explorations,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
delicious  invitement  to  repose,  which  he  there  saw 
exhibited ;  so,  creeping  between  the  sheets  very  qui¬ 
etly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept 
like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the 
Castle.  But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  had  just  hinted  at  in  this 
story.  A  high  instinct  was  at  work  in  the  case,  or 
I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a  poor  child  of 
that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he  might 
be  visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a  pen¬ 
alty  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the 
sheets  of  a  duke’s  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  him¬ 
self  down  between  them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet, 
presented  an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  pre¬ 
tensions  —  is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if  the  great 
power  of  nature,  which  I  contend  for,  had  not  been 
manifested  within  him,  prompting  to  the  adventure  ? 
Doubtless  this  young  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some 
memory,  not  amounting  to  full  consciousness,  of  his 
condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was  used  to  be  lapped 
by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he 
there  found,  into  which  he  was  now  but  creeping  back 
as  into  his  proper  incunabula  and  resting-place.  By 
no  other  theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  preexist¬ 
ent  state  (as  I  may  call  it)  can  I  explain  a  deed  so 
venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  any  other  system,  so 
indecorous,  in  this  tender,  but  unseasonable,  sleeper. 
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My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White1  was  so  impressed 
with  a  belief  of  metamorphoses  like  this  frequently 
taking  place,  that,  in  some  sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs 
of  fortune  in  these  poor  changelings,  he  instituted  an 
annual  feast  of  chimney-sweepers,  at  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It  was  a 
solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the  yearly 
return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Cards  were 
issued  a  week  before  to  the  master-sweeps  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  their 
younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  elderly  stripling 
would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  winked 
at;  but  our  main  body  were  infantry.  One  unfor¬ 
tunate  wight,  indeed,  who,  relying  upon  his  dusky 
suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by 
tokens  was  providentially  discovered  in  time  to  be  no 
chimney-sweeper  (all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so),  was 
quoited  out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indigna¬ 
tion,  as  not  having  on  the  wedding  garment;  but  in 
general  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.  The  place 

1  James  White,  a  schoolfellow  of  Lamb’s  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  the  author  of  a  Shakesperean  squib  suggested  by  the  Ireland 
Forgeries  —  “  Original  Letters,  etc.,  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  his 
friends,  now  first  made  public  by  a  gentleman,  a  descendant  of 
Dame  Quickly,  from  genuine  manuscripts  which  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Quickly  family  near  four  hundred  years.35 
It  was  published  in  1795,  and  Southey  believed  that  Lamb  had 
in  some  way  a  hand  in  it.  The  preface  in  particular  bears  some 
traces  of  his  peculiar  vein,  but  Lamb’s  enthusiastic  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  book  to  his  friends  seems  to  show  that  it  was  in  the 
main  the  production  of  James  White.  The  jeu  (Vesprit  is  not 
more  successful  than  such  parodies  usually  are.  White  took  to 
journalism,  in  some  form,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
March,  1820,  an  “  agent  of  Provincial  newspapers.”  His  annual 
supper  to  the  little  climbing-boys  was  imitated  by  many  charita¬ 
ble  persons  in  London  and  other  large  towns. 
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chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among  the  pens,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity, 
but  remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests 
assembled  about  seven.  In  those  little  temporary 
parlors  three  tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not  so 
fine  as  substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  comely 
hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages. 
The  nostrils  of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savor. 
James  White,  as  head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first 
table ;  and  myself,  with  our  trusty  companion  Bigod,1 
ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other  two.  There  was 
clambering  and  jostling,  you  may  be  sure,  who  should 
get  at  the  first  table,  for  Rochester  in  his  maddest 
days  could  not  have  done  the  humors  of  the  scene 
with  more  spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some  gen¬ 
eral  expression  of  thanks  for  the  honor  the  company 
had  done  him,  his  inaugural  ceremony  was  to  clasp 
the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest  of 
the  three),  that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half -bless¬ 
ing,  half -cursing  “the  gentleman,”  and  imprint  upon 
her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  universal 
host  would  set  up  a  shout  that  tore  the  concave,  while 
hundreds  of  grinning  teeth  startled  the  night  with 
their  brightness.  O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
sable  younkers  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his 
more  unctuous  sayings  —  how  he  would  fit  the  tid¬ 
bits  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the  lengthier  links 
for  the  seniors  —  how  he  would  intercept  a  morsel 
even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  declaring 
it  “must  to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it  was 
not  fit  for  a  gentleman’s  eating”  —  how  he  would 
1  Lamb’s  old  friend  and  editor,  John  Fenwick,  of  the  Albion 
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recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of 
kissing-crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  all 
to  have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  were 
their  best  patrimony,  —  how  genteelly  he  would  deal 
about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the 
brewer,  and  protesting,  if  it  were  not  good,  he  should 
lose  their  custom;  with  a  special  recommendation 
to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking.  Then  we  had 
our  toasts  —  “the  King,”  —  “the  Cloth,”  —  which, 
whether  they  understood  or  not,  was  equally  divert¬ 
ing  and  flattering;  and  for  a  crowning  sentiment, 
which  never  failed,  “May  the  Brush  supersede  the 
Laurel !  ”  All  these,  and  fifty  other  fancies,  which 
were  rather  felt  than  comprehended  by  his  guests, 
would  he  utter,  standing  upon  tables,  and  prefacing 
every  sentiment  with  a  “Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to 
propose  so  and  so,”  which  was  a  prodigious  comfort 
to  those  young  orphans ;  every  now  and  then  stuffing 
into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be  squeamish  on 
these  occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of  those  reeking 
sausages,  which  pleased  them  mightily,  and  was  the 
savoriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

“  Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust  ”  1  — 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers 
have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him  hah 
the  fun  of  the  world  when  he  died  —  of  my  world  at 
least.  His  old  clients  look  for  him  among  the  pens  „ 
and,  missing  him,  reproach  the  altered  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield  departed 
forever. 

1  Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline ,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
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BARBARA  S - 

On  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4f 
I  forget  which  it  was,  just  as  the  clock  had  struck 
one,  Barbara  S - ,2  with  her  accustomed  punctual¬ 

ity,  ascended  the  long  rambling  staircase,  with  awk¬ 
ward  interposed  landing  -  places,  which  led  to  the 
office,  or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with  a  desk  in  it, 
whereat  sat  the  then  treasurer  of  (what  few  of  our 
readers  may  remember)  the  old  Bath  Theatre.  All 
over  the  island  it  was  the  custom,  and  remains  so  I 
believe  to  this  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their 
weekly  stipend  on  the  Saturday.  It  was  not  much 
that  Barbara  had  to  claim. 

The  little  maid  had  just  entered  her  eleventh  year; 

1  The  note  appended  by  Lamb  to  this  essay,  as  to  the  heroine 
being  named  Street,  and  having  three  times  changed  her  name 
by  successive  marriages,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  fic¬ 
tions.  The  real  heroine  of  the  story,  as  admitted  by  Lamb  at  the 
time,  was  the  admirable  comedian,  Fanny  Kelly,  an  attached 
friend  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  who  has  just  died  (December, 
1882)  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  In  the  year  1875  Miss 
Kelly  furnished  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  who  was  editing  the  cente¬ 
nary  edition  of  Lamb’s  works,  with  her  own  interesting  version 
of  the  anecdote.  It  was  in  1799,  when  Fanny  Kelly  was  a  child 
of  nine,  that  the  incident  occurred,  not  at  the  old  Bath  Theatre* 
but  at  Drury  Lane,  where  she  had  been  admitted  as  a  “  miniarf 
ture  chorister,”  at  a  salary  of  a  pound  a  week.  After  his  man¬ 
ner,  Lamb  has  changed  every  detail  —  the  heroine,  the  site  of 
the  theatre,  the  amount  of  the  salary,  the  name  of  the  treasurer. 
Even  following  Charles  Lamb,  Miss  Kelly  has  told  her  own 
story  with  much  graphic  power. 

Miss  Kelly,  with  the  “  divine  plain  face,”  was  a  special  favor¬ 
ite  of  Lamb’s.  See  his  sonnets,  To  Miss  Kelly ,  and  To  a  cele* 
brated  female  performer  m  “  The  Blind  Boy” 
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but  her  important  station  at  the  theatre,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  with  the  benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue 
from  her  pious  application  of  her  small  earnings,  had 
given  an  air  of  womanhood  to  her  steps  and  to  her 
behavior.  You  would  have  taken  her  to  have  beeii 
at  least  five  years  older. 

Till  latterly,  she  had  merely  been  employed  in 
choruses,  or  where  children  were  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
scene.  But  the  manager,  observing  a  diligence  and 
adroitness  in  her  above  her  age,  had  for  some  few 
months  past  intrusted  to  her  the  performance  of 
whole  parts.  You  may  guess  the  self-consequence  of 
the  promoted  Barbara.  She  had  already  drawn  tears 
in  young  Arthur;  had  rallied  Richard  with  infan¬ 
tine  petulance  in  the  Duke  of  York;  and  in  her  turn 
had  rebuked  that  petulance  when  she  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  would  have  done  the  elder  child  in 
Morton’s  pathetic  afterpiece  to  the  life;  but  as  yet 
the  Children  in  the  Wood  was  not.1 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged 
woman,  I  have  seen  some  of  these  small  parts,  each 
making  two  or  three  pages  at  most,  copied  out  in  the 
rudest  hand  of  the  then  prompter,  who  doubtless 
transcribed  a  little  more  carefully  and  fairly  for  the 
grown-up  tragedy  ladies  of  the  establishment.  But 
such  as  they  were,  blotted  and  scrawled,  as  for  a 
child’s  use,  she  kept  them  all;  and  in  the  zenith  of 

1  This  is  an  ingenious  way  of  intimating  that  Miss  Kelly  did 
play  the  elder  child  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  The  drama 
was  first  produced  in  1793.  The  incident  of  the  roast  fowl  and 
the  spilt  salt,  recorded  later  on,  occurs  in  the  last  scene  of  this 
play.  The  famished  children,  just  rescued  from  the  wood,  are 
fed  by  the  faithful  Walter  with  a  roast  chicken,  over  which  he 
has  just  before,  in  his  agitation,  upset  the  salt-box. 
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her  after  reputation  it  was  a  delightful  sight  to 
behold  them  bound  up  in  costliest  morocco,  each 
single  —  each  small  part  making  a  book —  with  fine 
clasps,  gilt-splashed,  etc.  She  had  conscientiously 
kept  them  as  they  had  been  delivered  to  her ;  not  a 
blot  had  been  effaced  or  tampered  with.  They  were 
precious  to  her  for  their  affecting  remcmbrancings .. 
They  were  her  principia,  her  rudiments ;  the  elemen¬ 
tary  atoms ;  the  little  steps  by  which  she  pressed  for¬ 
ward  to  perfection.  “What,”  she  would  say,  “could 
India-rubber,  or  a  pumice-stone,  have  done  for  these 
darlings?” 

I  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  story  —  indeed,  I 
have  little  or  none  to  tell  —  so  I  will  just  mention  an 
observation  of  hers  connected  with  that  interesting 
time. 

Not  long  before  she  died  I  had  been  discoursing 
with  her  on  the  quantity  of  real  present  emotion 
which  a  great  tragic  performer  experiences  during 
acting.  I  ventured  to  think,  that  though  in  the  first 
instance  such  players  must  have  possessed  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  they  so  powerfully  called  up  in  others, 
yet  by  frequent  repetition  those  feelings  must  become 
deadened  in  great  measure,  and  the  performer  trust 
to  the  memory  of  past  emotion,  rather  than  express 
a  present  one.  She  indignantly  repelled  the  notion9 
that  with  a  truly  great  tragedian  the  operation,  by 
which  such  effects  were  produced  upon  an  audience* 
could  ever  degrade  itself  into  what  was  purely  me¬ 
chanical.  With  much  delicacy,  avoiding  to  instance 
in  her  seZ/’-experience,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago 
as  when  she  used  to  play  the  part  of  the  Little  Son 
to  Mrs.  Porter’s  Isabella  (I  think  it  was),  when  that 
impressive  actress  has  been  bending  over  her  in  some 
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heart-rending  colloquy,  she  has  felt  real  hot  tears 
come  trickling  from  her,  which  (to  use  her  powerful 
expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Porter; 
but  it  was  some  great  actress  of  that  day.  The  name 
is  indifferent;  but  the  fact  of  the  scalding  tears  I 
most  distinctly  remember. 

I  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  players,  and 
am  not  sure  that  a:i  impediment  in  my  speech  (which 
certainly  kept  me  out  of  the  pulpit),  even  more  than 
certain  personal  disqualifications,  which  are  often  got 
over  in  that  profession,  did  not  prevent  me  at  one  time 
of  life  from  adopting  it.  I  have  had  the  honor  (I  must 
ever  call  it)  once  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  tea- 
table  of  Miss  Kelly.  I  have  played  at  serious  whist 
with  Mr.  Liston.  I  have  chatted  with  ever  good- 
humored  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble.  I  have  conversed 
as  friend  to  friend  with  her  accomplished  husband. 
I  have  been  indulged  with  a  classical  conference  with 
Macready;  and  with  a  sight  of  the  Player-picture 
gallery,  at  Mr.  Mathews’s,  when  the  kind  owner,  to 
remunerate  me  for  my  love  of  the  old  actors  (whom 
he  loves  so  much),  went  over  it  with  me,  supplying 
to  his  capital  collection,  what  alone  the  artist  could 
not  give  them  —  voice;  and  their  living  motion.  Old 
tones,  half-faded,  of  Dodd,  and  Parsons,  and  Badde- 
ley,  have  lived  again  for  me  at  his  bidding.  Only 
Ed\yin  he  could  not  restore  to  me.  I  have  supped 
with - ;  but  I  am  growing  a  coxcomb. 

As  I  was  about  to  say  —  at  the  desk  of  the  then 
treasurer  of  the  old  Bath  Theatre  —  not  Diamond’s 
—  presented  herself  the  little  Barbara  S - . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  father  had  practised,  I  believe,  as 
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an  apothecary  in  the  town.  But  his  practice,  from 
causes  which  I  feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly 
that  way  to  arraign,  —  or  perhaps  from  that  pure  in¬ 
felicity  which  accompanies  some  people  in  their  walk 
through  life,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  imprudence,  —  was  now  reduced  to  nothing. 
They  were,  in  fact,  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation, 
when  the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them  in 
better  days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into  his  company. 

At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earn¬ 
ings  were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  including 
two  younger  sisters.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some 
mortifying  circumstances.  Enough  to  say,  that  her 
Saturday’s  pittance  was  the  only  chance  of  a  Sun¬ 
day’s  (generally  their  only)  meal  of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  child’s 
part,  where  in  her  theatrical  character  she  was  to 
■>up  off  a  roast  fowl  (O  joy  to  Barbara!)  some  comic 
actor,  who  was  for  the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty 
—  in  the  misguided  humor  of  his  part,  threw  over 
the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt  (O  grief  and  pain  of 
heart  to  Barbara ! )  that  when  he  crammed  a  portion 
of  it  into  her  mouth,  she  was  obliged  sputteringly  to 
reject  it;  and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill-acted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such  a  dainty, 
her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to  breaking,  till  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  the  well-fed  spectators  were  totally 
unable  to  comprehend,  mercifully  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who 
stood  before  old  Ravenscroft,  the  treasurer,  for  her 
Saturday’s  payment. 

Ravenscroft  was  a  man,  I  have  heard  many  old 
theatrical  people  besides  herself  say,  of  all  men  least 
calculated  for  a  treasurer.  He  had  no  head  for  ac- 
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counts,  paid  away  at  random,  kept  scarce  any  books, 
and  summing  up  at  the  week’s  end,  if  he  found  him¬ 
self  a  pound  or  so  deficient,  blest  himself  that  it  was 
no  worse. 

Now  Barbara’s  weekly  stipend  was  a  bare  half- 
guinea.  —  By  mistake  he  popped  into  her  hand  —  a 
whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of  the  mis¬ 
take  ;  God  knows,  Ravenscroft  would  never  have  dis¬ 
covered  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of  those 
uncouth  landing-places,  she  became  sensible  of  an 
unusual  weight  of  metal  pressing  in  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents 
and  those  about  her,  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary 
influence.  But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing. 
Poor  men’s  smoky  cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of 
moral  philosophy.  This  little  maid  had  no  instinct 
to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be  said  to  have  no  fixed 
principle.  She  had  heard  honesty  commended,  but 
never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  herself.  She 
thought  of  it  as  something  which  concerned  grown¬ 
up  people,  men  and  women.  She  had  never  known 
temptation,  or  thought  of  preparing  resistance  against 
it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treas¬ 
urer,  and  explain  to  him  his  blunder.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  so  confused  with  age,  besides  a  natural  want 
of  punctuality,  that  she  would  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  him  understand  it.  She  saw  that  in 
an  instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of  money? 
and  then  the  image  of  a  larger  allowance  of  butcher’s 
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meat  on  their  table  the  next  clay  came  across  her,  till 
her  little  eyes  glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened. 
But  then  Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  always  been  so  good- 
natured,  had  stood  her  friend  behind  the  scenes,  and 
even  recommended  her  promotion  to  some  of  her  little 
parts.  But  again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  a  world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fifty  pounds  a  year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then 
came  staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stock¬ 
ingless  and  shoeless  sisters.  And  when  she  looked 
at  her  own  neat  white  cotton  stockings,  which  her 
situation  at  the  theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for 
her  mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard  straining 
and  pinching  from  the  family  stock,  and  thought  how 
glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the 
same  —  and  how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to 
rehearsals,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  precluded 
from  doing,  by  reason  of  their  unfashionable  attire, 
—  in  these  thoughts  she  reached  the  second  landing- 
place  —  the  second,  I  mean,  from  the  top  —  for  there 
was  still  another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara! 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in  —  for  at 
that  moment  a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard 
her  say,  was  revealed  to  her  —  a  reason  above  reason¬ 
ing  —  and  without  her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for 
she  never  felt  her  feet  to  move),  she  found  herself 
transported  back  to  the  individual  desk  she  had  just 
quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old  hand  of  Ravenscroft, 
who  in  silence  took  back  the  refunded  treasure,  and 
who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the 
lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious  ages, 
and  from  that  moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 
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A  year  or  two’s  unrepining  application  to  her  pro¬ 
fession  brightened  up  the  feet  and  the  prospects  of 
her  little  sisters,  set  the  whole  family  upon  their  legs 
again,  and  released  her  from  the  difficulty  of  discuss¬ 
ing  moral  dogmas  upon  a  landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not 
much  short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness 
with  which  the  old  man  pocketed  the  difference9 
which  had  caused  her  such  mortal  throes. 

This  anecdote  of  herself  I  had  in  the  year  1800, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  late  Mrs.  Crawford,1  then 
sixty-seven  years  of  age  (she  died  soon  after);  and  to 
her  struggles  upon  this  childish  occasion  I  have  some¬ 
times  ventured  to  think  her  indebted  for  that  power 
of  rending  the  heart  in  the  representation  of  conflict¬ 
ing  emotions,  for  which  in  after  years  she  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  little  inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Eandolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 


OLD  CHINA. 

I  HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china. 
When  I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  inquire  for  the 
china-closet,  and  next  for  the  picture-gallery.  I  can¬ 
not  defend  the  order  of  preference,  but  by  saying 
that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too  ancient 
a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly  that  it 
was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first 
play,  and  the  first  exhibition,  that  I  was  taken  to; 

1  The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Street,  which  she  changed, 
6y  successive  marriages,  for  those  of  Dancer,  Barry  and  Craw¬ 
ford.  She  was  Mrs.  Crawford,  a  third  time  a  widow,  when  I 
knew  her  C.  L 
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but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  time  when  china  jars  and 
saucers  were  introduced  into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then  —  why  should  I  now 
have? — to  those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured  gro¬ 
tesques,  that,  under  the  notion  of  men  and  women, 
float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any  element,  in  that 
world  before  perspective  —  a  china  teacup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends  —  whom  distance  can¬ 
not  diminish  —  figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear 
to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra  firm, a  still  —  for  so  we 
must  in  courtesy  interpret  that  speck  of  deeper  blue, 
which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  had 
made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women’s  faces,  and  the  women, 
if  possible,  with  still  more  womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing 
tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver  —  two  miles  off.  See 
how  distance  seems  to  set  off  respect !  And  here  the 
same  lady,  or  another  —  for  likeness  is  identity  on 
teacups  —  is  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat,  moored 
on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a 
dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  (as  angles  go  in  our  world)  must  infallibly  land 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  mead  —  a  furlong  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  strange  stream ! 

Farther  on  —  if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of 
their  world  —  see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  the 
hays.1 

1  The  hays  was  an  old  English  dance,  involving  some  intricate 
figures.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  in  England  up  to  fifty 
years  ago.  The  dance  is  often  referred  to  in  the  writers  whom 
Lamb  most  loved.  Herrick,  for  example,  has  — 

u  On  holy-daves,  when  Virgins  meet 
To  dance  tne  Heyes,  with  nimble  feet.” 
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Here  —  a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  coexten¬ 
sive —  so  objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmos¬ 
phere  of  fine  Cathay. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over 
our  Hyson  (which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
drink  unmixed  still  of  an  afternoon),  some  of  these 
speciosa  miracula  1  upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  old 
blue  china  (a  recent  purchase)  which  we  were  now  for 
the  first  time  using;  and  could  not  help  remarking, 
how  favorable  circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late 
years,  that  we  could  afford  to  please  the  eye  some¬ 
times  with  trifles  of  this  sort  —  when  a  passing  senti¬ 
ment  seemed  to  overshade  the  brows  of  my  compan¬ 
ion.  I  am  quick  at  detecting  these  summer  clouds 
in  Bridget.2 

44 1  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,” 
she  said,  44  when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  want  to  be  poor ;  but  there  was  a  middle 
state,”  —  so  She  was  pleased  to  ramble  on, —  'in 
which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier.  A 
purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you  have  money 
enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  tri¬ 
umph.  When  we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  O! 
how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  consent  in  those 
times !)  —  we  were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three 
days  before,  and  to  weigh  th q  for  and  against ,  and 
think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what  saving 
we  could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an  equivalent.  A. 
thing  was  worth  buying  then,  when  we  felt  the  rno.^ey 
that  we  paid  for  it. 

44  Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you 
made  to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried 
shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so  threadbare  —  and  all 

1  [Beautiful  wonders.]  3  [See  note,  p.  23.] 
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because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which 
you  dragged  home  late  at  night  from  Barker’s  in 
Covent  Garden?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it 
for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determination  till  it 
was  near  ten  o’clock  of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you 
set  off  from.  Islington,  fearing  you  should  be  too  late 
—  and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some  grumbling 
opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he 
was  setting  bed  wards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his 
dusty  treasures  —  and  when  you  lugged  it  home, 
wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome  —  and  when  you 
presented  it  to  me  —  and  when  we  were  exploring  the 
perfectness  of  it  ( collating ,  you  called  it)  —  and  while 
I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste, 
which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till 
day-break  —  was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor 
man?  or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear 
now,  and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we 
have  become  rich  and  finical  —  give  you  half  the  hpn- 
est  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in  that 
overworn  suit  —  your  old  corbeau  —  for  four  or  five 
weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify 
your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen  —  or 
sixteen  shillings  was  it?  —  a  great  affair  we  thought 
it  then  —  which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old  folio. 
Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any 
nice  old  purchases  now. 

u  When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  for 
laying  out  a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that  print 
after  Lionardo,  which  we  christened  the  4  Lady 
Blanche,’  when  you  looked  at  the  purchase,  and 
thought  of  the  money  —  and  thought  of  the  money, 
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and  looked  again  at  the  picture  —  was  there  no  pleas¬ 
ure  in  being  a  poor  man?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  walk  into  Colnaghi’s,  and  buy  a  wilderness 
of  Leonardos.  Yet  do  you? 

“Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to 
Enfield,  and  Potter’s  bar,  and  Waltham,  when  we 
had  a  holyday  —  holydays  and  all  other  fun  are  gone 
now  we  are  rich  —  and  the  little  hand-basket  in 
which  I  used  to  deposit  our  day’s  fare  of  savory  cold 
iamb  and  salad — -and  how  you  would  pry  about  at 
noontide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we  might  go 
in  and  produce  our  store  —  only  paying  for  the  ale 
that  you  must  call  for  —  and  speculate  upon  the  looks 
of  the  landlady,  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow 
us  a  tablecloth  —  and  wish  for  such  another  honest 
hostess  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  many  a  one  on 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing 

—  and  sometimes  they  would  prove  obliging  enough, 
and  sometimes  they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us 

—  but  we  had  cheerful  looks  still  for  one  another, 
and  would  eat  our  plain  food  savorily,  scarcely  grudg¬ 
ing  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall?  Now  —  when  we  go  out 
a  day’s  pleasuring,  which  is  seldom,  moreover,  we 
ride  part  of  the  way,  and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and 
order  the  best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the  expense, 
which,  after  all,  never  has  half  the  relish  of  those 
chance  country  snaps,  when  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious  welcome. 

“You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now 
but  in  the  pit.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we 
used  to  sit,  when  we  saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and 
the  Surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs. 
Bland  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood  —  when  we 
squeezed  out  our  shillings  apiece  to  sit  three  or  four 
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times  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery  —  where 
you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
brought  me  —  and  more  strongly  I  felt  obligation  to 
you  for  having  brought  me  —  and  the  pleasure  was 
the  better  for  a  little  shame  —  and  when  the  curtain 
drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house, 
or  what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting,  when  our 
thoughts  were  with  Rosalind  in  Arden,  or  with  Viola 
at  the  Court  of  Illyria?  You  used  to  say  that  the 
gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play 
socially  —  that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going  —  that  the 
company  we  met  there,  not  being  in  general  readers 
of  plays,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did 
attend,  to  what  was  going  on,  on  the  stage  —  because 
a  word  lost  would  have  been  a  chasm,  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such  reflections  we 
consoled  our  pride  then,  and  I  appeal  to  you  whether, 
as  a  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and 
accommodation  than  I  have  done  since  in  more  expen¬ 
sive  situations  in  the  house?  The  getting  in,  indeed, 
and  the  crowding  up  those  inconvenient  staircases, 
was  bad  enough,  but  there  was  still  a  law  of  civility 
to  woman  recognized  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as 
we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages  —  and  how  a 
little  difficulty  overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat 
and  the  play,  afterwards!  Now  we  can  only  pay 
our  money  and  walk  in.  You  cannot  see,  you  say, 
in  the  galleries  now.  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard 
too,  well  enough  then,  but  sight  and  all,  I  think,  is 
gone  with  our  poverty. 

“There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before 
they  became  quite  common  —  in  the  first  dish  of  peas, 
while  they  were  yet  dear  —  to  have  them  for  a  nice 
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supper,  a  treat.  What  treat  can  we  have  now?  If 
we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now — that  is,  to  have 
dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish 
and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that  we  allow 
ourselves  beyond  what  the  actual  poor  can  get  at,  that 
makes  what  I  call  a  treat  —  when  two  people,  living 
together  as  we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge 
themselves  in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like ;  while 
each  apologizes,  and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of 
the  blame  to  his  single  share.  I  see  no  harm  in  peo¬ 
ple  making  much  of  themselves,  in  that  sense  of  the 
word.  It  may  give  them  a  hint  how  to  make  much 
of  others.  But  now  —  what  I  mean  by  the  word  — 
we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the 
poor  can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of 
all,  but  persons  as  we  were,  just  above  poverty. 

44 1  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is 
mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all 
meet,  —  and  much  ado  we  used  to  have  every  Thirty- 
first  Night  of  December  to  account  for  our  exceed- 
ings  —  many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over  your 
puzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out 
how  we  had  spent  so  much  —  or  that  we  had  not 
spent  so  much  —  or  that  it  was  impossible  we  should 
spend  so  much  next  year  —  and  still  we  found  our 
slender  capital  decreasing  —  but  then,  betwixt  ways, 
and  projects,  and  compromises  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  talk  of  curtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  without 
that  for  the  future  —  and  the  hope  that  youth  brings, 
and  laughing  spirits  (in  which  you  were  never  poor 
til)  now),  we  pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion, 
with  4  lusty  brimmers  ’  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of 
hearty  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton ,  as  you  called  him),  we 
used  to  welcome  in  the  4  coming  guest.’  Now  we 
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have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year, 
no  flattering  promises  about  the  new  year  doing  bet¬ 
ter  for  us.” 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occa¬ 
sions,  that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am 
careful  how  I  interrupt  it.  I  could  not  help,  how¬ 
ever,  smiling  at  the  phantom  of  wealth  which  hei 
dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  in< 
come  of  poor - hundred  pounds  a  year. 

“It  is  true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer 9 
but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake 
the  superflux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not  much  mend 
ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we 
grew  up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most  thank¬ 
ful.  It  strengthened  and  knit  our  compact  closer. 
We  could  never  have  been  what  we  have  been  to  each 
other,  if  we  had  always  had  the  sufficiency  which 
you  now  complain  of.  The  resisting  power  —  those 
natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  straiten  —  with  us  are  long  since 
passed  away.  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary 
youth,  a  sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best 
that  is  to  be  had.  We  must  ride  where  we  formerly 
walked :  live  better  and  lie  softer  —  and  shall  be  wise 
to  do  so  —  than  we  had  means  to  do  in  those  good  old 
days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  those  days  return — - 
could  you  and  I  once  more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a 
day  —  could  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  again  be 
young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to  see  them  —  could 
the  good  old  one-shilling  gallery  days  return  —  they 
are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now  —  but  could  you  and  I 
at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argument,  by 
our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting  on  this  luxurious 
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sofa  —  be  once  more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient 
staircases,  pushed  about  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed 
by  the  poorest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers  — - 
could  I  once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of 
yours,  and  the  delicious  Thanh  God,  we  are  safe, 
which  always  followed  when  the  topmost  stair,  con¬ 
quered,  let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful 
theatre  down  beneath  us  —  I  know  not  the  fathom 
line  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  I  would 
be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Croesus  had,  or 

the  great  Jew  R - is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase 

it.  And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little  Chi- 
nese  waiter  holding  an  umbrella,  big  enough  for  a 
bed-testei^  over  the  head  of  that  pretty  insipid  half 
Madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that  very  blue  summer' 
house.” 


DETACHER  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND 
READING. 

To  mind  the  inside  ot  a  book  is  to  entertain  one’s  self  with  the  forced  product 
of  anotliei  man’s  brain.  Now  I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding  may  be  much 
amused  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own.  —  Lord  Foppington,  in  The  Re¬ 
lapse. 

An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  so  much 
struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his  Lordship,  that  he 
has  left  off  reading  altogether,  to  the  great  improve® 
ment  of  his  originality.  At  the  hazard  of  losing 
some  credit  on  this  head,  I  must  confess  that  I  dedi¬ 
cate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time  to  other 
people’s  thoughts.  I  dream  away  my  life  in  others’ 
speculations.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men’s 
minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading;  I 
cannot  sit  and  think.  Books  think  for  me. 
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I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too 
genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low.  I  can 
read  anything  which  I  call  a  booh .  There  are  things 
in  that  shape  which  I  cannot  allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  boohs  which  arc  no  boohs — • 
biblia  a-biblia —  1  reckon  Court  Calendars,  Director 
ries,  Pocket  Books,  Draught  Boards,  bound  and  let¬ 
tered  on  the  back,  Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacs^ 
Statutes  at  Large  :  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  generally,  all 
those  volumes  which  “no  gentleman’s  library  should 
be  without:”  the  Histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  (that 
learned  Jew),  and  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy.  With 
these  exceptions,  I  can  read  almost  anything.  I  bless 
my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  unexcluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these 
things  in  boohs ’  clothing  perched  upon  shelves,  like 
false  saints,  usurpers  of  true  shrines,  intruders  into 
the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the  legitimate  occupants. 
To  reach  down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume, 
and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book,  then,  open¬ 
ing  what  “seem  its  leaves,”  to  come  bolt  upon  a 
withering  Population  Essay.  To  expect  a  Steele  or 
a  Farquhar,  and  find  —  Adam  Smith.  To  view  a 
well-arranged  assortment  of  block-headed  Encyclo¬ 
paedias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out  in  an 
array  of  russia,  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good 
leather  would  comfortably  re -clothe  my  shivering 
folios,  would  renovate  Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable 
old  Raymund  Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the 
world.  I  never  see  these  impostors,  but  I  long  to 
strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in  their 
spoils. 

To  be  strong' backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desid« 
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eratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence  comes  after. 
This,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished 
upon  all  kinds  of  books  indiscriminately.  I  would 
not  dress  a  set  of  magazines,  for  instance,  in  full 
suit.  The  dishabille,  or  half-binding  (with  russia 
backs  ever)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakespeare  or  a  Mil- 
ton  (unless  the  first  editions),  it  were  mere  foppery 
to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  them 
confers  no  distinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the 
things  themselves  being  so  common),  strange  to  say, 
raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  owner.  Thomson’s  Seasons,  again,  looks 
best  (I  maintain  it)  a  little  torn  and  dog’s-eared. 
How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  reading  are  the 
sullied  leaves,  and  worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the 
very  odor  (beyond  russia)  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  “Circulating 
Library”  Tom  Jones,  or  Vicar  of  Wakefield!  How 
they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned 
over  their  pages  with  delight !  —  of  the  lone  semp¬ 
stress,  whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or 
hard-working  mantua-maker)  after  her  long  day’s 
needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight,  when  she  has 
snatched  an  hour,  ill  spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her 
cares,  as  in  some  Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their 
enchanting  contents !  Who  would  have  them  a  whit 
less  soiled?  What  better  condition  could  we  desire 
to  see  them  in? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it 
demands  from  binding.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 
and  all  that  class  of  perpetually  self -reproductive 
volumes  —  Great  Nature’s  Stereotypes  —  we  see  them 
individually  perish  with  less  regret,  because  we  know 
the  copies  of  them  to  be  “eterne.”  But  where  a 
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book  is  at  once  both  good  and  rare  —  where  the  indi« 
vidual  is  almost  the  species,  and  when  that  perishes, 

“  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  relumine,,, — 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  by  his  Duchess  —  no  casket  is  rich 
enough,  no  casing  sufficiently  durable,  to  honor  and 
keep  safe  such  a  jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description,  which 
seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted,  but  old  editions 
of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Bishop  Tay¬ 
lor,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Fuller  —  of  whom  we 
have  reprints,  yet  the  books  themselves,  though  they 
go  about,  and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we  know 
have  not  endenizened  themselves  (nor  possibly  ever 
will)  in  the  national  heart,  so  as  to  become  stock 
books  —  it  is  good  to  possess  these  in  durable  and 
costly  covers.  I  do  not  care  for  a  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare.  [You  cannot  make  a  pet  book  of  an 
author  whom  everybody  reads.]  I  rather  prefer  the 
common  editions  of  Rowe  and  Tonson,  without  notes, 
and  with  plates ,  which,  being  so  execrably  bad,  serve 
as  maps  or  modest  remembrancers,  to  the  text;  and, 
without  pretending  to  any  supposable  emulation  with 
it,  are  so  much  better  than  the  Shakespeare  gallery 
engravings ,  which  did .  I  have  a  community  of  feel¬ 
ing  with  my  countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I  like 
those  editions  of  him  best  which  have  been  often- 
est  tumbled  about  and  handled.  —  On  the  contrary 
I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in  Folio. 
The  Octavo  editions  are  painful  to  look  at.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  them.  If  they  were  as  much  read 
as  the  current  editions  of  the  other  poet,  I  should 
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prefer  them  in  that  shape  to  the  older  one,  I  do  not 
know  a  more  heartless  sight  than  the  reprint  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  What  need  was  there  of 
unearthing  the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man, 
to  expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  newest 
fashion  to  modern  censure?  what  hapless  stationer 
could  dream  of  Burton  ever  becoming  popular?  — - 
The  wretched  Malone 1  could  not  do  worse,  when 
he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him 
whitewash  the  painted  effigy  of  old  Shakespeare, 
which  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion  depicted, 
to  the  very  color  of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the  eyebrow, 
hair,  the  very  dress  he  used  to  wear  —  the  only 
authentic  testimony  we  had,  however  imperfect,  of 
these  curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They  cov¬ 
ered  him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.  By - , 

if  I  had  been  a  justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I 
would  have  clapped  both  commentator  and  sexton 
fast  in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious 
varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work  —  these  sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical  if  I  confess  that  the 
names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have 
a  finer  relish  to  the  ear  —  to  mine,  at  least  —  than 
that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakespeare?  It  may  be  that 
the  latter  are  more  staled  and  rung  upon  in  common 
discourse.  The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  s 
perfume  in  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read  a 

1  This  happened  in  1793,  on  occasion  of  Malone’s  visit  to 
Stratford  to  examine  the  municipal  and  other  records  of  that 
town,  for  the  purposes  of  his  edition  of  Shakespeare^ 
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book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes,  before 
the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who  would  think  of  taking 
up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  a  stop-gap  or  a  volume  of 
Bishop  Andrewes’  sermons? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to 
oe  played  before  you  enter  upon  him.  But  he  brings 
his  music,  to  which  who  listens  had  need  bring  docile 
thoughts,  and  purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings  —  the  world  shut  out  —  with  less 
of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakespeare  enters „  At  such 
a  season  the  Tempest,  or  his  own  Winter’s  Tale.  — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud  — • 
to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some  single  person 
listening.  More  than  one  —  and  it  degenerates  into 
an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  inci¬ 
dents,  are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not 
do  to  read  them  out.  1  could  never  listen  to  even 
the  better  kind  of  modern  novels  without  extreme 
irksomeness. 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In  some 
of  the  Bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to  save  so  much 
individual  time)  for  one  of  the  clerks  —  who  is  the 
best  scholar  —  to  commence  upon  the  Times  or  the 
Chronicle  and  recite  its  entire  contents  aloud,  pro 
bono  publico .  With  every  advantage  of  lungs  and 
elocution,  the  effect  is  singularly  vapid.  In  barbers9 
shops  and  public-houses  a  fellow  will  get  up  and  spell 
out  a  paragraph,  which  he  communicates  as  some 
discovery.  Another  follows  with  his  selection.  So 
the  entire  journal  transpires  at  length  by  piecemeal. 
Seldom-readers  are  slow  readers,  and,  without  this 
expedient,  no  one  in  the  company  would  probably 
ever  travel  through  the  contents  of  a  whole  paper. 
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Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever 
Jays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in  black,  at 
Nando’s,  keeps  the  paper!  I  am  sick  of  hearing  the 
waiter  bawling  out  incessantly,  “The  Chronicle  is  in 
’land,  Sir.” 

Coming  into  an  inn  at  night  —  having  ordered 
your  supper  —  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
find  lying  in  the  window-seat,  left  there  time  out  of 
mind  by  the  carelessness  of  some  former  guest  —  two 
or  three  numbers  of  the  old  Town  and  Country  Mag¬ 
azine,  with  its  amusing  tete-a-tete  pictures — “The 
Royal  Lover  and  Lady  G - ;  ”  “The  Melting  Pla¬ 

tonic  and  the  old  Beau,”  —  and  such-like  antiquated 
scandal?  Would  you  exchange  it  — at  that  time, 
and  in  that  place  —  for  a  better  book? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not  regret 
it  so  much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of  reading  —  the 
Paradise  Lost,  or  Comus,  he  could  have  read  to  him 
—  but  he  missed  the  pleasure  of  skimming  over  with 
his  own  eye  a  magazine,  or  a  light  pamphlet. 

I  should  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the  serious  ave¬ 
nues  of  some  cathedral  alone,  and  reading  Candide. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical  surprise  than 
having  been  once  detected  —  by  a  familiar  damsel  — 
reclined  at  my  ease  upon  the  grass,  on  Primrose  Hill 
(her  Cythera)  reading  —  Pamela.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  book  to  make  a  man  seriously  ashamed  at  the 
exposure;  but  as  she  seated  herself  down  by  me,  and 
seemed  determined  to  read  in  company,  I  could  have 
wished  it  had  been  —  any  other  book.  We  read  on 
very  sociably  for  a  few  pages ;  and,  not  finding  the 
author  much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and  —  went 
away.  Gentle  casuist,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  conjee- 
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ture,  whether  the  blush  (for  there  was  on«?  between  us) 
was  the  property  of  the  nymph  or  the  swain  in  this 
dilemma.  From  me  you  shall  never  get  the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors  reading.  I 
cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it.  I  knew  a  Unitarian 
minister,  who  was  generally  to  be  seen  upon  Snow 
Hill  (as  yet  Skinner’s  Street  was  not),  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  studying  a 
volume  of  Lardner.  I  own  this  to  have  been  a 
strain  of  abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I  used  to 
admire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of  secular 
contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter  with  a  porter’s 
knot,  or  a  bread  basket,  would  have  quickly  put  to 
flight  all  the  theology  I  am  master  of,  and  have  left 
me  worse  than  indifferent  to  the  five  points. 

There  is  a  class  of  street  readers,  whom  I  can  never 
contemplate  without  affection  —  the  poor  gentry,  who, 
not  having  wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a 
little  learning  at  the  open  stalls  —  the  owner,  with  his 
hard  eye,  casting  envious  looks  at  them  all  the  while, 
and  thinking  when  they  will  have  done.  Venturing 
tenderly,  page  after  page,  expecting  every  moment 
when  he  shall  interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable 
to  deny  themselves  the  gratification,  they  u  snatch  a 
fearful  joy.”  Martin  B - ,a  in  this  way,  by  daily 

1  Martin  Charles  Burney,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Burney, 
and  one  of  Lamb’s  life-long  friends.  Lamb  dedicated  to  him 
the  second  volume  of  his  collected  writings  in  1818  in  a  prefa¬ 
tory  sonnet,  in  which  he  says  — 

“  In  all  my  threadings  of  this  worldly  maze 
(And  I  have  watched  thee  almost  from  a  child), 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

I  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine.” 

Martin  Burney  was  originally  an  attorney,  but  left  that  branch 
of  the  profession  for  the  Bar,  where,  however,  he  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  Mr.  Burney  died  in  London  in  1852. 
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fragments,  got  through  two  volumes  of  Clarissa, 
when  the  stall-keeper  clamped  his  laudable  ambition, 
by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether 
he  meant  to  purchase  the  work.  M.  declares,  that 
under  no  circumstance  in  his  life  did  he  ever  peruse 
a  book  with  half  the  satisfaction  which  he  took  in 
those  uneasy  snatches.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day 1 
has  moralized  upon  this  subject  in  two  very  touching 
but  homely  stanzas :  — 

“  I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 

And  read,  as  he  ’d  devour  it  all ; 

Which,  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 

Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 

‘  You  Sir,  you  never  buy  a  book, 

Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look/ 

The  boy  pass’d  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 
He  wish’d  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 

Then  of  the  old  churl’s  books  he  should  have  had  no  need 

“  Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many, 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy. 

I  soon  perceived  another  boy, 

Who  look’d  as  if  he  had  not  any 
Food,  for  that  day  at  least  —  enjoy 
The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy’s  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder, 

Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny, 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat  : 

No  wonder  if  he  wished  he  ne’er  had  learn’d  to  eat.” 

1  Mary  Lamb.  The  lines  will  be  found  in  Charles  and  Marj 

Lamb’s  Poetry  for  Children . 
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THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN, 

Sera  tamen  respexit 
Libertas.1  Virgil. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay.  —  O’Keefe. 

If  peradventure,  Reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to 
waste  the  golden  years  of  thy  life  —  thy  shining  youth 
—  in  the  irksome  confinement  of  an  office;  to  have 
thy  prison  days  prolonged  through  middle  age  down 
to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of 
release  or  respite ;  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember  them  but 
as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood;  then,  and  then  only, 
will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat 
at  the  desk  in  Mincing  Lane.2  Melancholy  was  the 
transition  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant  playtime, 
and  the  frequently-intervening  vacations  of  school 

1  [After  all  late-coming  freedom  looked  backward.] 

2  An  account,  substantially  true  to  facts,  of  Lamb’s  retirement 
from  the  India  House.  This  event  occurred  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  March,  1825,  and  Lamb,  after  his  custom,  proceeded  to  make 
it  a  subject  for  his  next  essay  of  Elia.  He  here  transforms  the 
directors  of  the  India  House  into  a  private  firm  of  merchants. 
The  names  Boldero,  Merry  weather,  and  the  others,  were  not 
those  of  directors  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  Lamb’s  retire¬ 
ment.  Lamb  retired  on  a  pension  of  £450,  being  two  thirds  of 
his  salary  at  that  date.  Nine  pounds  a  year  was  deducted  to 
assure  a  pension  to  Mary  Lamb  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her 
brother.  “Here  am  I,”  writes  Charles  to  Wordsworth  shortly 
afterwards,  “  after  thirty-three  years’  slavery,  sitting  in  my  own 
room  at  eleven  o’clock,  this  finest  of  all  April  mornings,  a  freed 
man,  with  £441  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  live  I  as 
long  as  John  Dennis,  who  outlived  his  annuity  and  starved  at 
ninety.” 
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days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  hours  a 
day  attendance  at  the  counting-house.  But  time  par¬ 
tially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradually  became 
content  —  doggedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in 
cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself ;  but  Sun¬ 
days,  admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  worship,  are  for  that  very  reason  the  very 
worst  adapted  for  days  of  unbending  and  recreation. 
In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon 
a  city  Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheer¬ 
ful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and  the  ballad-singers 
—  the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur  of  the  streets. 
Those  eternal  bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops 
repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all  the  glittering  and 
endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  osten¬ 
tatiously  displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make 
a  weekday  saunter  through  the  less  busy  parts  of  the 
metropolis  so  delightful — are  shut  out.  No  book¬ 
stalls  deliciously  to  idle  over  —  no  busy  faces  to  recre¬ 
ate  the  idle  man  who  contemplates  them  ever  passing 
by  —  the  very  face  of  business  a  charm  by  contrast 
to  his  temporary  relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be 
seen  but  unhappy  countenances  —  or  half -happy  at 
best  —  of  emancipated  ’prentices  and  little  trades- 
folks,  with  here  and  there  a  servant-maid  that  has 
got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with 
the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a 
free  hour  ;  and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness  of 
a  day’s  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in  the  fields 
on  that  day  look  anything  but  comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays,  I  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and 
a  day  at  Christmas,  with  a  full  week  in  the  summer 
to  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native  fields  of  Hertford* 
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shire.  This  last  was  a  great  indulgence  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept  me 
up  through  the  year,  and  made  my  durance  tolerable. 
But  when  the  week  came  round,  did  the  glittering 
phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch  with  me,  or 
rather  was  it  not  a  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent 
in  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anx¬ 
iety  to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them? 
Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest? 
Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it  was  vanished.  I  was 
at  the  desk  again,  counting  upon  the  fifty-one  tedious 
weeks  that  must  intervene  before  such  another  snatch 
would  come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  coming  threw 
something  of  an  illumination  upon  the  darker  side  of 
my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I  have  said,  I  could 
scarcely  have  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigors  of  attendance,  I  have 
ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere 
caprice)  of  incapacity  for  business.  This,  during  my 
latter  years,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance.  My 
health  and  my  good  spirits  flagged.  I  had  perpet- 
daily  a  dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which  I  should  be 
found  unequal.  Besides  my  daylight  servitude,  I 
served  over  again  all  night  in  my  sleep,  and  would 
awake  with  terrors  of  imaginary  false  entries,  errors 
in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented  itself. 
I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were;  and  the  wood 
had  entered  into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me 
upon  the  trouble  legible  in  my  countenance;  but  I 
did  not  know  that  it  had  raised  the  suspicions  of  any 
of  my  employers,  when,  on  the  fifth  of  last  month* 
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a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me,  L - ,  the 

junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side, 
directly  taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly 
inquired  the  cause  of  them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly 
made  confession  of  my  infirmity,  and  added  that  I 
was  afraid  I  should  eventually  be  obliged  to  resign 
his  service.  He  spoke  some  words  of  course  to 
hearten  me,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole 
week  I  remained  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  acted  imprudently  in  my  disclosure ;  that  I  had 
foolishly  given  a  handle  against  myself,  and  had  been 
anticipating  my  own  dismissal.  A  week  passed  in 
this  manner  —  the  most  anxious  one,  I  verily  believe, 
in  my  whole  life  —  when  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting  my  desk  to  go 
home  (it  might  be  about  eight  o’clock),  I  received  an 
awful  summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlor.  I 
thought  now  my  time  is  surely  come ;  I  have  done 
for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no 

longer  occasion  for  me.  L - ,  I  could  see,  smiled 

at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, 

—  when  to  my  utter  astonishment  B - ,  the  eldest 

partner,  began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the 
length  of  my  services,  my  very  meritorious  conduct 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I, 
how  did  he  find  out  that?  I  protest  I  never  had  the 
confidence  to  think  as  much).  He  went  on  to  descant 
on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  (how  my  heart  panted!)  and  asking  me  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of 
which  I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to  which 
his  three  partners  nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I 
should  accept  from  the  house,  which  I  had  served  so 
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well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of 
my  accustomed  salary  —  a  magnificent  offer!  I  do 
not  know  what  I  answered,  between  surprise  and 
gratitude,  but  it  was  understood  that  I  accepted  their 
proposal,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from  that 
hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow9 
and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went  home  — 
for  ever.  This  noble  benefit  —  gratitude  forbids  me 
to  conceal  their  names  —  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
most  munificent  firm  in  the  world  —  the  house  of 
Bohlero,  Merryweather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy. 

Esto  perpetua  ! 1 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned  —  over¬ 
whelmed.  I  could  only  apprehend  my  felicity;  I 
was  too  confused  to  taste  it  sincerely.  I  wandered 
about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years’ 
confinement.  I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  myself. 
It  was  like  passing  out  of  Time  into  Eternity  —  for 
it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity  for  a  man  to  have  all  his  Time 
to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more  time  on 
my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From  a  poor 
man,  poor  in  Time,  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up  into  a 
vast  revenue ;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my  possessions ; 
I  wanted  some  steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to  man¬ 
age  my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let  me 
caution  persons  grown  old  in  active  business,  not 
lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their  own  resources,  to 
forego  their  customary  employment  all  at  once,  for 
there  may  be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself,  but 
I  know  that  my  resources  are  sufficient  ;  and  now 
1  [May  it  last  forever  !] 
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that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subsided,  I  have 
a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of  my  condi¬ 
tion.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holidays,  I  am 
as  though  I  had  none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon 
me,  I  could  walk  it  away ;  but  I  do  not  walk  all  daj 
long,  as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient  holidays, 
thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If 
Time  were  troublesome,  I  could  read  it  away;  but  I 
do  not  read  in  that  violent  measure,  with  which,  hav° 
ing  no  Time  my  own  but  candlelight  Time,  I  used 
to  weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  bygone  winters. 
I  walk,  read,  or  scribble  (as  now)  just  when  the  fit 
seizes  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after  pleasure ;  I  let  it 
come  to  me.  I  am  like  the  man 

—  “  that’s  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him, 

In  some  green  desert.” 

“ Years!  ”  you  will  say;  uwhat  is  this  superannuated 
simpleton  calculating  upon  ?  He  has  already  told  us 
he  is  past  fifty.” 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but 
deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to 
other  people,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will  find 
me  still  a  young  fellow.  For  that  is  the  only  true 
Time,  which  a  man  can  properly  call  his  own  —  that 
which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  the  rest,  though  in  some 
sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other  people’s 
Time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor  days,  long 
or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied  for  me  threefold.  My 
ten  next  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as 
any  preceding  thirty.  5T  is  a  fair  rule-of -three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at 
the  commencement  of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  all 
traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one  was.  that  a  vast  tract  of 
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time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted  the  Counting* 
House.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of 
yesterday.  The  partners,  and  the  clerks  with  whom 
I  had  for  so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  hours  in 
each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely  associated  —  being 
suddenly  removed  from  them  —  they  seemed  as  dead 
to  me.  There  is  a  fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard,1  speaking  of  a  friend’s  death:  — ■ 

—  “  ’T  was  but  just  now  he  went  away  ; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear  ; 

And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 

Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity.” 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been  fain 
to  go  among  them  once  or  twice  since;  to  visit  my 
old  desk-fellows  —  my  co-brethren  of  the  quill  —  that 
I  had  left  below  in  the  state  militant.  Not  all  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  me  could  quite 
restore  to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity,  which  I  had 
heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We  cracked  some 
of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought  they  went  off  but 
faintly.  My  old  desk,  the  peg  where  I  hung  my 
hat,  were  appropriated  to  another.  I  knew  it  must 
be,  but  I  could  not  take  it  kindly.  D-^ — 1  take  me, 
if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorse  —  beast,  if  I  had  not 
—  at  quitting  my  old  compeers,  the  faithful  partners 
of  my  toils  for  six-and-thirty  years,  that  soothed  for 
me  with  their  jokes  and  conundrums  the  ruggedness 
of  my  professional  road.  Had  it  been  so  rugged 
then,  after  all?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply?  Well, 

1  The  lines  are  from  The  Vestal  Virgin ,  or  the  Roman  Ladies9 
Act.  V.  Sc.  1.  Sir  Robert  Howard  (1626-1698)  was  Dryden^ 
brother-in-law,  and  joint  author  with  him  of  the  Indian  Queen 
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it  is  too  late  to  repent;  and  I  also  know  that  these 
suggestions  are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such 
occasions.  But  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently 
broken  the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not 
courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite 
reconciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies, 
yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come 
among  ye,  if  I  shall  have  your  leave.  Farewell, 

Ch - ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly !  Do - ,  mild, 

slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly!  PI - ,  officious 

to  do,  and  to  volunteer,  good  services !  —  and  thou, 
thou  dreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a  Gresham  or  a 
Whittington  of  old,  stately  house  of  Merchants;  with 
thy  labyrinthine  passages,  and  light-excluding,  pent- 
up  offices,  where  candles  for  one  half  the  year  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  the  sun’s  light;  unhealthy  contrib¬ 
utor  to  my  weal,  stern  fosterer  of  my  living,  farewell ! 
In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure  collection  of 
some  wandering  bookseller,  my  “works”!  There  let 
them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labors,  piled  on  thy  massy 
shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left, 
and  full  as  useful !  My  mantle  I  bequeath  among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first 
communication.  At  that  period  I  was  approaching 
to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached  it.  I  boasted  of 
a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense 
of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed 
light.  I  missed  my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  if  they 
had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was 
a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  sud¬ 
denly  by  some  revolution  returned  upon  the  world. 
I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than  my  own 
master.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  go  where  I  please, 
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to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  day  in  Bond  Street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for 
years  past.  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book¬ 
stall.  Methinks  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  collector. 
There  is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find 
myself  before  a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was 
it  ever  otherwise?  What  is  become  of  Fish  Street 
Hill?  Where  is  Fenchurch  Street?  Stones  of  old 
Mincing  Lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pil¬ 
grimage  for  six-and -thirty  years,  to  the  footsteps  of 
what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now 
vocal?  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Fall  Mall.  It  is 
’Change  time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin 
marbles.  It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I  ventured  to 
compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  passing  into 
another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me. 
I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know 
the  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month.  Each  day 
used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its  reference  to 
the  foreign  post  days;  in  its  distance  from,  or  pro¬ 
pinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday 
feelings,  my  Saturday  night’s  sensations.  The  genius 
of  each  day  was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole 
of  it,  affecting  my  appetite,  spirits,  etc.  The  phan¬ 
tom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  follow, 
sate  as  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations „ 
What  charm  has  washed  that  Ethiop  white?  What 
is  gone  of  Black  Monday?  All  days  are  the  same. 
Sunday  itself  —  that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday, 
as  it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugi¬ 
tiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the  greatest  quantity 
of  pleasure  out  of  it  —  is  melted  down  into  a  week¬ 
day.  I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without 
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grudging  the  huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to 
cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  have  time  for  everything. 
I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man 
of  much  occupation  when  he  is  busiest.  I  can  in¬ 
sult  over  him  with  an  invitation  to  take  a  day’s  pleas¬ 
ure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine  May  morning. 
It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges, 
whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and 
caring;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on  in  the 
same  eternal  round  —  and  what  is  it  all  for?  A  man 
can  never  have  too  much  Time  to  himself,  nor  too 
little  to  do.  Had  I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen 
him  Nothing-to-do;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man, 
I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he 
is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contempla¬ 
tive.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake  come  and  swallow 
up  those  accursed  cotton -mills  ?  Take  me  that  lum¬ 
ber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 
“  As  low  as  to  the  fiends.”  1 

I  am  no  longer  - ,  clerk  to  the  Firm  of,  etc. 

I  am  Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim 
gardens.  I  am  already  come  to  be  known  by  my 
vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating  at  no 
fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk 
about;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain 
cum  dignitate  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  long  with 
my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my 
person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I 
take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the 
opera.  Opus  operatum  est.  I  have  done  all  that  1 
came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task' 
work,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 

1  From  the  dramatic  fragment,  concerning  Priam’s  slaughter, 
declaimed  by  the  player  in  Hamlet. 


EXPLANATION  OF  LATIN  PHRASES. 


Lamb  was  fond  of  introducing  Latin  words  and  phrases 
into  his  English,  sometimes  half  playfully,  but  always  with 
fine  discrimination.  Some  of  those  that  appear  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  explained  in  footnotes,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Latin,  all  are  here  col¬ 
lected  and  translated. 

Amor  immunditice ,  love  of  uncleanness. 

Cum  dignitate,  with  dignity. 

Decus  et  solamen ,  honor  and  consolation. 

Esto  perpetua ,  may  it  last  forever. 

Fauces  Averni ,  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Incunabula ,  cradle-clothes. 

Mundus  edibilis ,  world  of  eatables. 

Opus  operatum  est ,  the  work  is  done. 

Fer  flagellationem  extremam ,  by  a  tremendous  thrash¬ 
ing. 

Frinceps  obsoniorum ,  foremost  of  viands. 

Pro  bono  publico ,  for  the  public  good. 

Sera  tamen  respexit  libertas ,  after  all,  late-coming  free 
dom  looked  backward. 

Speciosa  miracula ,  beautiful  wonders. 

Terra  firma,  solid  earth. 
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